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Foreword 


LONG CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY of the 
Office of Education is the publication of bulletins de- 
scribing education in other countries. Such bulletins are a 
vital part of a program to increase American understand- 
ing of education around the world. They include a grow- 
ing series of studies on education in the Latin American 
Republics. They are designed to meet the interests and 
needs of educators, students, schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, nongovernmental and governmental agencies, gov- 
ernment officials, and others. 

Education in* the Republic of Haiti brings up to date 
a 1948 Office of Education bulletin of similar nature 
written by Mercer Cook, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Howard University, and formerly supervisor, Eng- 
liah-Teaching Project in Haiti. 

The present edition is based on data gathered by the 
* author in Haiti while there as a member of a technical 
M v>-’ > assistance team in rural education under auspices of the 
U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 

For assistance to the Office of Education and to the 
author, the Office takes this opportunity to express appre- 
ciation for the cooperation received from the Govern- 
ment of Haiti, and from its Embassy in Washington. 

The Office is indebted to Le D&partement de F Education 
Nationate, Institut Haitien de Statistique, U nicer site 
d’ Haiti, Institut Francois, Imtitut H aitia.no- Americain, 
the clergy and to many other institutions and individuals 
in Haiti who assisted in providing data for this study. 
It is also indebted to the Pan American Union and to 
UNESCO for additional data, and to the U. S. Operations 
Mission to Haiti, for photographs used in thin bulletin. 

Olives J. Caldwell, 

Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education 

Bess Goodyxoonyz, Director 

International Educational Relations 
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Haiti’s Background 

IJjAITI'S LOCATION — as an Inter- American and Caribbean 
crossroads — brings her into cultural, linguistic, and trade as- 
sociation not only with her Centra! and South American and 
Caribbean neighbors but with the* United States as well. But a 
few hours flying time from New York; lass, from Miami ; and the 
‘ Republic of Haiti has become a stopover point for many planes 
en route to South American cities. It is a center for airlines 
connecting with Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Panama, the Virgin 
Islands, and other ports. This little country occupies the western 
third of the Island of Hispaniola; its Spanish-speaking neighbor, 
the Dominican Republic, occupies the other two-thirds. 

The area of Haiti is approximately 10,700 square miles, about 
that of the State of Maryland. Horseshoe shaped, its prongs ex- 
tend westward toward Cuba forming two large mountainous 
peninsulas. Some 8, WO square miles of Haiti's land are moun- 
tains, highlands, and deep valleys. Four large plains together 
I . with numerous small ones make up the remainder of the country. 
The Central Plain borders the Dominican Republic. The Arti- 
bonite and Cul de Sac Plains spread eastward from the Gulf of 
Gonave. Because of their relatively greater agricultural produc- 
tivity, these plains support a large part of the population. 

| 

Something About Its People 


The I960 census reporting a total of 8,097,220 is probably the 
d most accurate population count that has been made in Haiti. 1 
This figure represents a growth of roughly 597,000 over the 1928 

1 laaUtat HaMm da Pfrw w trm t — t 4a U r*t*UU * n 4a h * Haiti, 

Kmvafl* MHffm, Part-w-PitaM, H»tU. A»rCl )M4. «4MwySl pus). 
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estimated population of 2,500,000* and 97,000 over as estimated 
3,000,000 in 1940.* A United Nation'* repor t has the following 
,.to say about Haiti's population growth ; ’ } ' 

Sine* birth* and death# are vary incotnpiH*ly regirisrvd, do great r*B- 
ane* can be attached to indications of population growth tetrad from « yh 
data for Haiti. However, inferences might be drawn from tee popototic* 
stotaatie* of comparable eountriaa In Britiah Caribbean territories with 
essentially the same population stock a a Haiti, but, on tee whoU, with 
bettor developed sanitation and health care, the rata of natural gt-owte 
range* between la and 2.0 percent per annum. Judged on rt»*f ^ 
annual growth of rather lew than 1J percen t would itim likely in Haiti 
At the first eeerion (in 1048) of the Economic Cwnmljwon for Latin 
America <ECLA), the representative of Haiti atatad lhat there me two 
and a half births to one death in Haiti. As a rough indication this ratio, 
equivalent to a rate of natural increase of IJ percent per annua, aar 
not be very far off the mark . 1 - 
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Population Distribution 

the population divided^ the area of the country giv<» a rough 
m(fex of density of jwjdation exceeding 290 per square mile. The 
relatively low population density in the unproductive mountain 
area* and the high density in the more productive valleys create 
a population density in specific area* equal to that of densely 
populated countries, such a* India. 

Httiti has, by more than 10 percent, f ftfc. m ost pr edomin a nt ly 
rural population of 20 major Western Hwftpbere countries. This 
M graphically shown in figure 1. 

to urban-rural distribution of the population, the United 
Nation* M i&sion to Haiti made the following report : 

The urban igghnm-atiMu ato relatively ter. however , end are believed 
to account for only about a tilth of tee total population. A* many tf set 
meet ef these &*rium*T*twn* are rather to ha daecribed a* vQtagw of a 
distinctly rural character, shoot nlm tenths eg tea ^ 

properly elasrifVed u rente* 


/ 


Radally the people include deecendenta of the indigenous popu- 
lation of tiie island, French saltier*, those originally brought in 
as slaves, and other strain*. 

The racial intermin g ling which produced the prnnnnt day 
had its major beginnings in the period c i European retemteatteji 

in the Cari bbean as wail as eiflewhari in the Western Hs^tsph erp 
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HAITrS BACKGROUND - 3 

Figure 1. - Percentage of rural and urban population in 20 Western 

Hemisphere countries . 1 
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Culturally, the people are predominantly French, Traditionally, 
sons and daughters of Haitian leaders have gone to France for 
higher education. Many of the professional people are graduates 
of French Universities. Many of the bishops and priests are 
French. 

A cultural center in Purt-au-Frince, the Institut Francais, is 
under the management of a French director. French publications 
predominate in bookstores. Vacations and travel in France are 
eagerly sought, and French culture is respected and looked upon 

as something to be attained or imitated, 

_ « 

Coexisting with this admiration of and aspiration for French 
culture is a heritage of African influence. Food, housing, lan- 
guage, music, folklore, and many customs retain much of the 
African culture imported with slavery in earlier periods. An 
official who had spent many years in Africa was prompted to 
remark during a trip through rural Haiti : “This is more African 
than Africa.” ? 

With French as the official language of the country, a linguistic 
barrier exists between Haiti and the Spanish and English-speak- 
ing countries of the Western Hemisphere with which it is more 
closely identified geographically and economically than with 
France or other French-speaking areas. Internally, moat people 
speak and understand Creole ; many are not competent in French. 
The result has been extensive discussion as to which language 
should be the language of instruction in the schools. 

French is however the official language of instruction. There- 
fore, many children commence their education in a foreign lan- 
guage rather than in their mother tongue. In the field of adult 
education those beyond school age are instructed in - reading 
Creole. At the same time published material in Creole is very ^ 
limited. Thus, Haiti is faced with a situation in which French 
is the official language, reading materials in the Creole mother 
tongue of the people are scarce, and the country is in a geographi- 
cal area which is predominantly Spanish-English speaking. 

THo Problem of lllhoracy 

In Haiti 89.5 percent of the population is illiterate, the highest 
percentage of 16 Latin American countries. (See fig. 2.) Of 
articular si gn i fi ca n ce to educators is the percentage of illiteracy 
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by age groups as shown in figure 8, The 86,4 percent illiterate 
in the 16-19 and 20-24 year age groups implies that literacy is 
not being adequately achieved by young citizens during the years 
they should be in school. The 90,2 percent illiteracy in age group 
26—44 indicates a large group beyond school age who could profit 
by an adult literacy program. 


Its History and Economics 


In prehistoric times the island of Hispaniola was called Aiti 
(mountainous country) Bohio (house) andQuiaqueym (mainland). 
Its UK a l population has been variously estimated from 1(H), 000 to 
6,000, 000, The Indians were considered peaceful, intelligent, and 
quite emotional.* These Arawak Indians were the people found 
by Columbus in 1492 when he discovered AiH, which he named 
La hla Etpamla — the Spanish Island, 

On his second voyage Columbus subdued the Indians fn the 
whole central part of the island of Hispaniola, impwing on each 
chief a tribute of gold to be collected every 8 months. In 1602 
Ovando, the Spanish governor, ordered the Indians of the island 
brought under the system of r^partimientoa , whereby each chief 
contributed a certain number of Indiana to work in the Spanish 
gold mines 

Indians on the island who were distributed among the Spanish 
colonists were said to be overworked and many reportedly starved 
to death. Hurricanes and smallpox destroyed most of the popu- 
lation, By 15S6 only 500 natives were supposedly left on the 
island. The colonists were importing Negroes and Indians from 
otter parts of the Caribbean to take their place. Sir Francis 
Drake visiting Hispaniola in 1585 reported not a single Indian 
was left alive,* 

Sp anish control of Hispaniola was challenged by French bucca- 
neers who established themselves on Tortuga Island about 1625, 
as a vantage point from which to make raids against Spanish 
shipping. The French established themselves at Port-de-Paix in 
1564, In 1 697, by the Treaty of Ryswick, France gained control 
of an area roughlycomparable to modern Haiti. . ^ 
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in operation hear Cayes for several years* some small coffee 
processing plants and sisal mills are in the Republic. 

In genehd, Haitians live in an economy almost exclusively agri- 
cultural. And it is one of the world’s paradoxes — as nointed nut 
in the Frehmimiry Report on the World Social Situation with 
uj/ci«h -itc/ c rtTict i4i standards oj L t titij — that agriculture 
which occupies the majority of the people in less economically 
ueveiuped areas, is worst otr where the largest numbers depend 
on it lor their income,* Thus, some 87.4 percent of the popula- 
tion in Haiti obtain their living from agriculture where much of 
the cultivation is done with hoes. 

The average annual per capita income has been estimated at 
auum jo', wiin a lew naving ^ high income, the many having 

jess man mis amount, and some having practically no cash 
income. 10 


Education Not Availabio 

Against its background of terrain, economy, history, political 
me, racial strains and linguistic problems, the educational- task 
in Haiti is colossal. An esthgated 600,000 children of elementary 
scnooi age are out of school largely because schools are not avail- 
able to them. 

uf toe children who do attend elementary school only a few 
reach secondary school. These secondary schools (lyctes). with 
but one exception, are located in the cities. A graduate' of the rural 
elementary school usually must find a place to live in the city 
before he can enter secondary school. He competes for snare in 
a l V e * € ^th urban children. Once enrolled, he spends his time 
largel^on a classical program which has relatively little applica- 
ine rural me from which he conies. 
jfF® 0 of the early problems, pointed out by the United Nations 
Mission to Haiti, was the serious shortage of textbooks Of this 
problem, which still exists, the Mission report states : 

Textbooks from France or Canada are used In some of the schools. A 
few history or geography books have been written by Haitians, and the 
Christian Brokers of Canada have published wamm readers with Haitian 
background. The Haitian Government does not provide free school books! 

parents are too poor to boy them for their children Education 
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without school books and supplementary readily? materials can only 
perpetuate Haiti's nonliterary culture. To become a useful instrument 
for the forging of Haitian nationality, education must teach children and 
adults to use and love books as key* to the experience of the human race. 
Such books should be written by Haitians for Haitian children. They 
should describe the life and problems of Haiti, and would b* practical in 
pointing to a better way of life through undemanding, self-help, and 
organised community life. They should encourage and direct activities 
wmeh satisfy We emotional and social as well as the intellectual needs of 
cmidren, Without books to learn from and to read with pleasure and 
profit, children and adults will soon forget their knowledge and lose the 
reading skill. 

rue Haitian people are in a critical situation as far as survival is 
concerned. The right kind of school books dealing with food production 
ana soil conservation, protection against malaria, hookworm, yaws, or 
tuberculosis, the making of household equipment and agricultural tools, 
the proper care and use of animals, the making of charcoal and lime 
without wasting scarce firewood, could turn books into weapons for 
survival. Such books or series of books, pamphlets, almanacs, or peri- 
odicals, have hew prepared for children and adults of other countries. 
Haiti could profit from their experience * * * 

A graded series of readers for the 6 years of the elementary school 
aohrse is a necessity in Haiti. Equally important are arithmetic and 
elementary science work-books. The preparation of such a series of books 
would be a major undertaking for which technical assistance should be 
sought outside of Haiti. The Government's investment in a free distribu- 
tes of sefiool books would be amply repaid in grea ter effectiveness of its 
educational efforts. It Is of little use to build schools without equipment 
or teaching materials; it is even more futile to try to teach and learn 
without hooks. 

If serious efforts are made to reduce illiteracy in Haiti, the preparation 
and publication of reading matter in Creole and French for the newly 
literate is vital * * * 

As means of achieving the desired improvement in literacy, the Mission 
recommends utsi use tiovemment undertake forthwith the preparation, 
publication and distfibution of: — 

(a) A basic serial, in Creole and French, of elementary textbooks and 
supplementary materials for the school children; 

(b) Appropriate basic readers and almanacs, as well as a weekly 
periodical In Creole; 

<c) A special service for carrying out this timk should be organised In 
the Publications and Textbooks Section of the Ministry of National 
Education.” 

Although some achievements are being made toward increased 
literacy, suen recommendations often take years for adequate 
realization. 
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in operation near Cayes for several years; some small coffee- 
processing plants and sisal mills are in the Republic. 

In general, Haitians live in an economy almost exclusively agri- 
cultural. And it is one of the world’s, paradoxes — a# pointed out 
in the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation with 
Special Reference to Standards of Living — that agriculture, 
which occupies the majority of the people in less economically 
developed areas, is worst off where the largest numbers depend 
on it for their income.® Thus, some 87.4 percent of the popula- 
tion in Haiti obtain their living from agriculture where much of 
the cultivation's done with hoes. 

The average annual per' capita income has been estimated at 
about $67, with a few having q, high income, the many having 
less than this amount, and some having practically no cash 
income. 10 


Education Not Available 

T 

Against its background of terrain, economy, history, political 
life, racial strains and linguistic problems, the educational- task 
in Haiti is colossal. An estimated 600,000 children of elementary 
school age are out of school largely because schools are not avail- 
able to them. 

Of, children who do attend elementary school only a few 
reach secondary school. These secondary schools (lyctes), with 
but one exception, are located in the cities. A graduate of the rural 
elementary school usually must find a place to live in the city 
before he can enter secondary school. He competes for space in 
a lycie with urban children. Once enrolled, he spends his time 
largely* on a classical program which has relatively little applica- 
tiog to the rural life from which he comes. 

Jphe of the early problems, pointed out by the United Nations 
Mission to Haifi, was the serious shortage of textbdoks. Of this 
problem, which still exists, the Mission report states : 


Textbook* from Franco or Canada am used in some of the schools. A 
few history or geography hooka ham been written by Haitians, and the 
Christian Brothers of Canada tern published some readers with TM t< rn 
background. The Haitian Government does not provide free school book a, 
and moat parents are too poor to buy than for their children. Education 
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without school books and supplementary reading materials can only 
perpetuate Haiti’s nonliterary culture. To become a useful instrument 
for the forging of Haitian nationality, education must teach children and 
adults to use and tore books aa keys to the experience of the human race. * 
Such books should be written by Haitians for Haitian children. They 
should describe the life and problems of Haiti, and should be, practical in 
pointing to a better way of life through understanding, self-help, and 
organized community life. They should encourage and direct activities 
which satisfy #e emotional and social m well as the intellectual needs of 
children. Without books to learn from and to read with pleasure and 
profit, children and adults will soon forget their knowledge and lose the 
reading skill. 

The Haitian people are in a critical situation as fsr as survival is 
concerned. The right kind of school books dealing with food production 
and soil conservation, protection against malaria, hoo kworm , yaws, or 
tuberculosis, the making of household equipment and agricultural tods, 
the proper care and use of animals, the making of charcoal and lime 
without wasting scarce firewood, could turn hooka into weapons for 
survival. Such books or series of bools, pamphlets, almanacs, or peri- 
odicals, have been prepared for children and adults of other countries. 

Haiti could profit from their experience * • * 

A series of readers for the 6 years of the elementary school 

<*>&*** ii a necessity in Haiti. Equally important are arithmetic and 
etaneptary science work-books. The preparation of such a series of books 
would be a major undertaking for which technical assistance should be 
sought outside of Haiti. The Government’s investment in s free distribu- 
tion of school books would be amply repaid in greater effectiveness of its 
educational efforts. It is of little use to build schools without equipment 
or teaching materials; it is even more futile to try to teach and learn 
without books. 

If serious efforts are made to reduce illiteracy in Haiti, the preparation 
and publication of reading matter in Creole and French for the newly 
literate is vital • * • 

Aa means of achieving the desired improvement in literacy, the Mission 
recommends that the Government undertake forthwith the preparation, 
publication and distribution of: — 

(a) A basic serial, In Creole and French, of elementary textbooks and 
supplementary materials for the school children; 

(b) Appropriate basic readers and almanacs, as well aa a weekly 
periodical in Creole; 

(c) A special service for carrying out this tiuik should be organised In 
the Publications and Textbooks Section of the Ministry of National 
Education. 11 

$ 

Although some achievements are being made toward increased 
literacy, such recommendations often take years for adequate' 
realization. 
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Expansion and improvement in the presently limited vocational 
and trade schools carries the possibility of introducing rural and 
urban children to an education for improved living. Additional 
schools for adults will help adults who have learned their trades 
in existing schools or through apprenticeship, to add to then- 
qualifications. 

The present capacity of the institutions of higher education 
Within Haiti does not permit Haiti to train a$ home the number of 

doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, public administrators, and 
others needed. 

To achieve the minimum of literacy necessary to permit mass 
communication, some 2 million, or roughly two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, need toi>e taught to read. Since these persons— mostly 
adults form lie bulk of the population, they play an important 
role in the economy and political affairs of the country. They 
represent one of the nation's rich potential resources for the 
economic development of the country which can be useful once 
educational opportunity is available to them. This task is in addi- 
tion to teacher training, school facilities, supervision, curriculum 
and instruction at all educational levels. 

The estimated cost of this program is more than the total 
national budget of Haiti.. Since education tends to be a sur- 
charge on an expanding economy, Haiti's plans will indeed take 
time. 

Haiti’s mountainous land, few roads, and dense population sug- 
gest to educational leaders that her rural school needs may be 
met by many small schools spaced so that they are available to 
rural children; that opportunity for secondary and vocational 
education provided in rural areas would extend such service to 
thousands of rural children ; that teacher-training institutions 
outside cities would help keep students oriented to rural life so 
they could more adequately teach in rural schools. 
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THE HAITIAN school system is centralized under the Depart- 
1 ment (commonly called Ministry) of National Education. The 
State Secretary of National Education (Minister) is directly re- 
sponsible to the President of the Republic. There is an overlap 
in administrative responsibility between the Haitian Government 
and the Catholic Church and between the Government and certain 
private schools. The Government finances certain parochial and 
private schools in whole or in part, while the operation of these 
schools is largely the responsibility of the church or the private 
organization concerned. There is also, a division of responsibility 
in the adult education program between the Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of Labor, the latter assuming responsibility for 
worker’s schools for illiterate adults. « 

The divisions o£ t,he education systefn, the number of units of 
each type, and the approximate number of staff members during 
1955-66 are shown in table 1. 


Regulations and Laws 

Some important qualifications required for appointment and 
duties of chief officers of the Ministry of Education in Haiti, 
according to the General Regulations and Organic Law 1 published 
by the Director General of National Education, are given below. 


Director Gonorol of Iducotiofi 

QuatifientionB— To be appointed aa Director General of National Edu- 
cates, one must have at least a diploma from tnaeignement tup4rimtr 

1 TilsUitll tnm Mftetfca OMnk 4c I TMo aa tfea Wc tto a cW . CMwmcS OinirmuM H M 
Org B tiwmt. iBiprimtri c rtw, Port-co-Prwcc, HclU. IN*. 

1* 
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with specialisation in teaching. He mart have demonstrated 
in important educational and administrative 

Duti*9 The Director General, under the supervision of the Minister of 
Education controls all the educational and administrative activities of the 
National Department of Education within the frame of satiating general 
regulations. Helped by the Directors of Services, the Director General 

Table 1.— Instructional establishments in Haiti, number and 
approximate size of staff, 1955-46* 


Type 


Blsmsntary schools 
Urban 

Public nonpafochial (Laic) 

Public parochial (CongrtganisU) . 
. Private (Prof).... 77 . 

Rural 

Public 

Parochial (PrssbyttraT) 


Secondary school g 

PubBe 

Private (Pml) . 


Normal schools 
Urban.... 

Rural 


Vocational schools (Proftmionnel) 

Publie 


Adult education centers 

For adiilt worker# (Centre# Dipariemmd du TrmaU— 

Education nimbi) 

For adulte-genaral (Centre# Dtpartement Education 
nationals) ,« . 


Agriculture). 
| (Boole d Arpmiags) . 
(EcolsF ' ■ ■ • • 


University 

School of Agriculture 
School of Surveyiog U 
Prfytoelaio Sthool (Reel# PolyUchni^ue ) . . 

oj jjftdiciwf aSSS.” 



8 eb ? jl . 0 ( ( FaculU ds Droit— Section socials st *" 

Institute of Ethnology (Prfal cu 
wmal School ( Beats 1 


Superior Nonna] 


(Beds Normals Suptrieu rs). 


umber 

Personnel 

225 

1,296 

80 

696 

275 

910 

429 

1,161 

365 

380 

14 

357 

39 

520 

2 

25 * 

i 

23 

19 

294 

225 


300 


1 

10 

1 

4 

1 

27 

1 


1 

38 

1 

19 

1 

6 

I 

5 

1 

n 

4 

12 

1 

i 

1 

34 
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term u technical advisor of toe Department of National Education, At 
tiie request of the Minister of Education, he matmiam or asks his i t 

to ex a mine all the questions concerning' National Edo cation including 
contract* and agreement. He prepares the laws, plane and projects related 
to National Education for anbmiaaion to toe Minister of E4n«*tire i. 

The Director General is under the direct supervision of the of 

Education. He is the only employee who may have official cos T s ap ondepea 
with toe Minister. He prepares, periodically or at the request of toe 
Minister, reports relating the different services of the Department of 
National Education. The Director Genteel assisted by the Directors of 
the Services, assumes the responsibility for the control rad sxeegtkm of 
the administrative and technical details of toe Nations! Department of 
Education. 

With the approval of the Minister of Education, he establishes the 
programs of the staff, in case these have not been determined by law, 
regulation, or existing instructions. 

When the Director General is absent on leave or on official business, he 
designates with the approval of the Minister, a Director of Service# to 
serve in his place. 


Directors of Sorvlcos 


Each director of s er vices 


m an assistant Director General. 


Qtaii ijxcaMc rs-^To be a Director of Services, one most have a diploma 
of superior education, have worked not lees than 6 .years in education or 
have nerved as CUef pf Section or Director of a Secondary school or 
similar position. , . 

Duties The Directors of Services mre the execution of the rules 

ftxed by the Director General in Irian with the Minister of Ednea* 

tioa. They are responsible directly to toe Director General for the 
activities of toe eervkee, under their supervision. They receive their 
Instructions directly from toe Director General. They submit to him a 
monthly report of ail the activities they supervise. 

The Directors of ServieM submit to the Director General rworamenda- 
tien* for nomination s in their respecti v e sWviem and help him prepare 
***• for their r es p e c tive services and request funds for the operation 

of their services; subject to the approval of the Director General 


Director of Administrative Sorvkos 


me must: 
t <*> 


O 
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V. 


8 «rrfce. With the approval of the Director General and the other directors 
of service, he takes all the necessary steps for the welfare of the service 


ChttfiofSecHon 


Qualifcation * — T o be Chief of Urban or Rural Education section, one 
muat hare a normal school diploma of a grade higher than the sec tion in 
which employed, or a diploma of superior technical education. A candi- 
dat# muaf hare worked at least 3 yean is education or an equal time as 
inspector or director of a school within the Department of Education equal 
to the section to be controlled. 

To he Chief of Section in the Administrative service, one must hare an 
accounting diploma from a school recognised by the Government or I 
years of experience in administration. 


Parie s— The Chiefs of Section are under the direct supervision of the 
Directors of Service*. They are the general inspectors for the school to 
th«ir respective sections. With the collaboration of inspectors under their 
supervision, they control the operation of the astabliabinenta. They are 
responsible for executing the instructions of the Director of Services under 
whose supervision they work. 


They * r ® responsible within their respective Pentium for 
of existing regulations ami programs. They 
tidps, they submit their reports to the Director of 
observations concerning the regularity and toe rlirlnirj of 
professors, teachers of the school s visited, and' 
promotion, transfers, retireme nt ami replacement They 
supervise official examination of their respective section 
vision of the Director General of National Education. 


toe execution 
and control 
with their 
the directors, 
for 


under the super* 




Other Personnel 


i 

i 



The qualifications of employees below the level of chief of 
summarised as follows : — 

1. Inspector of secondary, pops fi r m s / elementary (rural 


(a) Five years experience in the type of school they will 

(b) Service as a director (principal) of a 

(c) Good moral standards. 

Professor of second a ry school. 

The title of pmftfoi to the 

toneher to a w rondsry school (Lgedss or 
To be appointed a pmfsssm of 

prepares for torhtng to toe 

For candidates who do net possess the 


« . * ■ ■ U i — — , , .. 'i , . . 
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tioii. Only gust possessing their CtrtifictU aF.twU* Sa&mdaint 
Cltutvrutt (first and second pert) In “Science*,” (nr •‘Letters'* will 
be Admitted to the competitive elimination, ' 

8. Prvfencr in a vocation*! school. 

To be professor in * vocational school, one mart have a diploma or 
■ certificate from a special school for the p/eparatioa of teaching in 
the vocational schools or poaeese the following qualifications:— 

(a) Fulfill the academic stadia equivalent at least to the second' 
grade of a lyc*e or college. 

(b) Be a technician or * competent worker at thq pm feu ion (trade) 
which they will be teaching, 

(c) Spend at least 6 months in teacher training at a special normal 
school or attend the special courses organised by the Department 
of National Education. 

4. Teacher and director «/ rural and urban elementary schools. - 

Candidates for the position of primary, elementary or superior 
* c kool teacher, urban or rural, who do not have a diploma frees a 
recognisad normal school will be appelated by competitive exam- 
ination. 

For a dmiss ion to this examination, a candidate must have at least 
equivalent of brevet Maple for the primary and elementary 
urban and rural, sod brevet NyMmr for teaching in the superior 
primary. 

To be director of rural or urban primary school, a candidate must 
have a diploma from the Normal School and five years experience 
as a teacher. 

The regulations provide the following concerning the promotion and 
pay of teachers: — 

Advancement takes place according to (1) Capacity, (t) professional 
qua l i fi cat io ns , a ad (8) length of service. 

Re commend a tions for promotion, increase in salary or change in assign- 
meat must have the approval of the Minister of Education, based on a 
rwt presented by the Director General of Education. The recommend s- 
tica to to he accompanied by a statement enumerating for each employes 
who has been recommended, the n a me , the clan and the amount proposed 
for ratee, the date and the amount of the last raise, preant salaries, the 
article of the budget under which the employee baa been classified and 
preetoe reason for which tike ratee to being proposed. Such information 
wttl he pre s ente d on appropriate forms signed by the Chief of Section 


only he given as a reward for satisfactory 
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of the Department of 


According to the Law of August 8, 1967, the Director* of 
Strroa, Chief* of Section, Inspectors, Profewor* end Directors 
°f Schools, end teachers as well as the budgetary employees of 
to* Department of National Education art appointed by the 
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President of the Republic upon recommendation by the State 
Secretary of National Education (Minister of Education) baaed 
on a report by the Director General. 

No provision for a standard salary schedule and promotion plan 
related to qualifications and experience is given in the General 
Regulations, nor any certification system establishing a roster of 
teachers and candidates for teaching positions or provision for 
appointment \n accordance with prescribed qualifications. 


Centralized Authority 

Centralization of authority is reflected in the fact that the 
general regulations and laws relating to the administration of 
national education make no reference to local school boards or 
establishment of local school districts. The people of a community 


Tobfa 2.- Budget of w pwm of HaMon Government for the 
first 3 months, fiscal year 195A-97 1 

{AB aahm (m U.8. Mn at of rial rat* at t Hattimm gaa rjtm par UJS. doZar] 


Classification 

Expense# 

1956-57 

-Amounts available 
budgetary credits 

Total 

9 

9 19,293,111.13 


Public debts 

3,631.587 20 
3,261,862 30 
1,409,899.71 

9.631.697.90 

9.961.863.90 
1,469,829.71 

International institutes 

Took and ecunomkml derelopmeo t . . 



Foreign department 

Finance* 

'National economy. . 

Onownwos 

Presidency 

Interior .. 

Public health 

Labor. , . . 

Public works.'.'.;.;; 
Court . . 


ational education 
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may petition the Director General for various purposes end they 
frequently do. Generally speaking, however, there is no local level 
of citizen responsibility far their schools. The lack of local dis- 
trict organization,- and the lack of district boundaries greatly af- 
fects the administration of individual schools because principals 
(directors) of Individual schools have no definite area of jurisdic- 
tion. Parents may decide to send their children to any school of 
appropriate level, even though their choice may be more remote 
from their Hbme. The people of a community have no direct 
financial responsibility for the support of their local school. Re- 
sponsibility for its welfare, attendance of children, or the service 
of the school to the community are central rather than local 
responsibilities. 

The relative* position of the national budget for education with 
reference to other items of the total national budget may be 
estimated from table 2, 

The trend of expenditures between rural and urban elementary 
schools for the 6-year period 1961 to 1956 inclusive is shown in 
table 3. 


TaWa Expenditure, by type of school, 1951-55' , 

IAS whui to VS. i i tfan at e&r—l rate ef 6 fltidtn ffoartUa per VS. dollar] 


Yea, , 

Total 

Preabyterial 

Urban 

Rural 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

a 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

cent 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1961 

11,384.869 

888,588 

2 

8 771,416 

57 

$579,805 

41 

1982 

1,806,570 

84,754 

2 

959,543 

57 

702,153 

41 

1961. 

1,888,488 

40,800 

2 

1,112,566 

59 

740,120 

39 

1984 

2,078,618 

85,000 

2 

1,226,374 

59 

816,244 

39 

IMS 

3,078,618 

88,000 

2 

1,226,374 

59 

816,244 

39 


i * ** ***meml loammd IS* » other by the 


A Propoitd Philosophy 

i 

Tie Ministry si Education has the responsibility for formulat- 
ing or adapting a philosophy and plan of action. This basic 
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course of action necessarily is related to the economic, demo- 
graphic, and political realities of the country. Such a proposed 
philosophy and the need for it are summarized in the 1949 United 
Nations report Mission to Haiti. 

Education can play a major part in freeing the people of Haiti from 
want and fear The importance of orienting education so that it may 
further the desired material progress of the nation has not been fully 
realised in the past, even in cultured circles in Haiti- The lack of a basic 
education code with its underlying political and educational philosophy 
makes it difficult to orient the teachers and to evaluate changes in the 
programmes . - . 

There U no evidence of a critical review or survey in the last 25 years 
of the purposes, programmes and results of public education in Haiti* 
While there are certain advantages in a centralised school system, one of 
the most serious disadvantages is the tendency in the central offices to 
lose contact with the realities of the local problems in the rural arms, 
and to turn the supervisory personnel into controllers, rather than 
advisers and guides of local teachers ami school boards . , , 


The Government's task is to make the masses of the population more 
effective participating and producing members of society. This is a world- 
wide trend. For its advancement Haiti — no leas than any other country 
in a comparable situation— needs the continuous stimulation of cultural^' 
impulses from the outside- It cannot afford not to utilise to the fullest 
extent any competent educators from among its nationals who have been 
trained abroad with Haitian or foreign 1 scholarships. Whatever is good 
in other lands should be examined objectively for its value to the improve- 
ment of the organisation of Haitian education and its efficient operation in 
urban and rural areas alike.* 


* U sited Nation*. Mismtm to Hmiti Report of the United NsUom Mia* km of Teefenteai Assist- 

ere to Che Republic of L*k# Suer***, N Y J uljr IMS, pp 4S, SO, 
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Chapter III 


Teacher Training 

A S OF 1954—65 there were in Haiti’s elementary schools, both 
1 public and private, urban and rural, 4,182 teachers plus 574 
teachers in Protestant mission schools. The distribution according 
to types of schools and the increase in number since 1950 are 
shown in table 4. 


Some of the Facts 


As shown in this table, there has been a trend toward the 
increasing employment of women teachers in the public schools. 
From 1951 to 1955 the number of men teachers increased by 
210; the women teachers by 418. Women teachers thus accounted 
for 66 percent of the gain of 418 in the total number of teachers 
for this period. 

This increase in women teachers is also evident in the percent- 
age of women in the elementary public schools: 47.7 percent in 
1942-48, 55.9 in 1952-53, and 68.8 in 1954-55. 1 

The following shows the division of the personnel between lay 
and clergy in the religious schools in 1964-56 : 

' Kn If trmn 

Clergy 322 101 221 

Lay *20 _1SS_ 187 

Fetal 408 

The teachers from the clergy are, in general, French or Canadian ; 
the lay teachers are Haitian. 


> IhUM H aiti — 4a BuiUHn THmmtrM U St*ti*i*m*. No. H. SapUabr* 1N4. 

Port -»u- Price*, Haiti. Trm— UU4 from p. t*. 
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F^tn 4 . — Distribution of t oochon to public iltwmtary ocheols 

by mx and 09a. 1 


Number at Teichers 
400 



16- 20- 25- SO- S5- 40- 45- 50- 65- 60- 

19 S4 29 34 IS 44 49 54 59 64 

Age Groups 


O 

FRir 


» In* tit at Haitian 4a Stali*tiqu«. BaB a H% . W aw OM 4a 
Port-au-Princa, Haiti. A4apte4 front Or a»M«t PI, p. «4. 
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As to ape, Haitian teachers are in general a relatively young 
gToup as^shown in figure 4. Considered as a whole, the largest 
group of men teachers fall in the age bracket 30 to 34 years ; 
the women 25 to 29 years. 3 The average age of men teachers in 
urban schools is 35. in rural schools 36 ; the average age of women 
teachers for both urban and rural schools is 33. 

An overview of the general education of Haitian teachers is pro- 
vided by figure 6. This graph indicates that most Haitian teachers 
have not progressed in their basic general education beyond 
Brevet Simple, Quatriime, or approximately 8 years of elementary 
school. Those who have completed Brevet Supirieur, Seconde 
have 2 years beyond the 8-year elementary program. Those hold- 
ing certificates Rhttorique and Philosophie have 6 and 7 years 
respectively of secondary' school, roughly the equivalent of high 
school graduation in the United States, with emphasis on clasai- 
cal subjects and languages. 

In 1964-55 there was a total of 2,576 teachers in urban and 
rural elementary schools. Of this number 767, nearly 30 per- 
cent, Jad received some professional training. That much of this 
professional training was for less than the maximum available is 
shown in the following tabulation* : 


Lmk «/ trsMtn# 

No training . — — 
Normal •chool — 


8 year ..._ - • — 

2 year ♦ — 

1 yoar • 

National School of Agriculture — Normal Training 
Ecole Elie Duboia— Normal School 


Summer *cbool 

Certificate of teaching aptitude 


Smmbfr of lo*ekm 

1,809 

199 

91 

67 

44 

332 

39 

6 


Total 2 - 67 « 

Thus, only 3 out of every 10 elementary teachers have had any 
professional training, and most of these less than 3 years of train- 
ing. The training, as shown by examining courses of study of 
normal training institutions, is largely classical, with the excep- 
tion of that still offered at Elie Dubois and formerly offered by 
the Normal School of the' National School of Agriculture. 


* tbU~, No. tt. Af 1H4. p. tt 

* Hid- No. 11. S*pt**h*r m*. p. M. 
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figure 5. -Education of teachers in elementary schools. 1 
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1000 


800 


600 


400 
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* 

Table 4.— Number of teachers in elementary schools in Haiti, 
by type of school, 1 950 - 55 1 


Year 

Total 

Public 8choola 

Private and 
parochial 
schools 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1950-51 


2,270 
2,335 
2,638 
. 2,784 

2,898 

9% 

1,048 

1,162 

1,272 

1,287 

1,476 


1951-52 



1952- 53 

1953- 54 

3,478 

4,112 

*4,182 

840 
1.3% 
* 1,284 

J- PtfU tn S e S ■ < « • a * • S • • 

1954-65 

1,208 

1,690 


l Instltut Haitian da StatiaUqua. BuIUtin T rimtttri ti it Stmlirtit**. No. 2S, Rap Umbra 1S6S. 
Port-aa-Prinee, Slaltl, Adapted from tabia II1-C. p. IS. 

* ThU numbar doas i»ot include S74 Kaeten in Preteatant miaaion achooia. 


Table 5.- Number and percentage distribution of urban and rural 
elementary school teachers according to professional training 1 


Level of training 


Ecole Normal* — 

'3 year 

2 year 

1 year 


National School of Agriculture-r- 
Normal Training 


Ecole Elie Dubois — 

4 year 

3 year 

2 year 

1 yew: 


Summer School 

Certificate of aptitude . 
Total 




Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Number 

Percent 

9 

Number 

Percent 

2 

S 

4 

5 

c 

199 

178 

to 

21 

11 

91 

91 

100 



57 

54 

95 

3 

5 

44 

21 

48 

23 

52 

" 146 

116 

79 

30 

21 

147 

• 138 

94 

9 

6 

24 

22 

92 

2 

8 

16 

12 

80 

3 

20 

39 

39 

100 



5 

5 

100 



767 

676 

' 88 

91 

12 





t 


1 lnatitut Haitian da gtatittiqoa. BttttHn Trim aateiai it SttHttiqtt, No. tt. Sap tarn bra IMS. 
Port^au-prinea, Haiti. Adapted from tabia VI. p. SS. , 
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Available statistics do not show how many of those who at- 


professional training- may be smaller than the 767 total indicated. 
Many of these teachers had received less than the full professional 

course of the teacher-training institutions in which they had 1 
enrolled. * 

Roughly 90 percent of the trained teachers were in the urban 
schools leaving 10 percent of the “professionally" trained teachers 

to serve the children of the 90 percent rural population. (See 
table6.) t 

That teaching does not become a career for many of the people 
who enter the profession is shown by the fact that the average 
length of service is about 8 years. This is explained in detail in 
the following translation : 


• Ibid., No. **. September !KI, p. M-U. 

* IM - * *»• tt. September 1PM. p. *» 
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Urban public schools 

Mn 

$52.80 

Wmm *en 

$50.40 

47.60 

Both 

$51*20 
47 .60 

Teachers in church schools 

47.60 

Rural public schools L_ 

' 60.40 

47.00 

48.80 

All teachers __ 

mm 

49.00 

49.80 

Differences between urban and 

rural schools extend 

into the 


area of pay as well as in the qualifications for teachers. With 
56 percent of all elementary teachers in the urban schools, only 
36 percent are in the lowest salary bracket of $40 per month, 
the legal minimum. (See table 6.) Conversely 64 percent of the 
lowest paid teachers are found among the 44 percent of all teach- 
ers who work in the rural schools. In the $45 and $65 wage 
brackets the distribution between urban and rural is identical, 
56 percent urban and 44 percent rural. In the $60 wage bracket 
the ratio is in favor of the rural teachers. In all the others, 
except in the isolated $100 bracket, the distribution favors the 
urban teachers. It seems unlikely that this discrepancy in dis- 
tribution of salaries is related to any difference in local economy 
of the urban and rural regions, since there are no local taxes 
levied for direct support of schools. All allotments are made by 
the central authority, the Ministry of Education. 


Table 6.— Distribution by salary levels between urban and rural 

elementary schools 1 


Salary 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

V 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

. 2 

s 

• 4, 

5 

« 

Total 

2,464. 

1,287 

56 

1,077 

44 

$40 : 

474 

171 

36 

303 

64 

45 r 

257 

144 

56 

113 

44 

50 ; 

1,191 

760 

' 64 

431 

36 

55 

168 

119 

70 

49 

30 

60 u,. 

260 

119 

' _ 45 

141 

55 

65 

46 

26 . 

56 

20 

44 

70 

47 

30 

64 

17 

36 

76 • 

17 

15 

88 

2 

12 

80 

1 

1 

100 



85 

1 

1 

100 



90 

1 

1 

100 

• 


100. .... / 

1 



i 

100 







1 Itttitat HaJtton At Stettttqac, hMn TH mmtri d d, 8t*tUtUf*, No. B. September INS. 
Port-eo-Prinee, HeJU. Adapted from table VIII. p. St. 

* AS valaet at aOetal rate of S towdw per US. doUsr. 
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Improvement is reported in teachers' salaries during the past 
10 years, but the increase has been in part offset by the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the gourde. 

That there is jme increment in salary according to the num- 
ber of years of service* is shown by the average monthly salaries 
of elementary teachers, urban and rural : — 


Ye^rw of moroicm 

Less than 5 

6 to 9 . 

10 to 14 

16 to 19 

20 to 24 

26 to 29 

80 to 84 

Over 86 

Unknown 


Urban tehooU 

$46.60 

61.40 

53.40 

' 56.80 

67.40 

68.00 

, 62.60 


64.40 


$41.80 

50.40 

58.80 

65.00 
57.20 

60.00 


49.60 


There is a nominal increase in salary according to training. 
Although available data do not afford significant statistics, the 
following tabulation does indicate a trend : T 


Training of ttvmon tmehoro 

In all types of public schools 

With 8 -year training at Elie Dubois. 

With 4-year training at Elia Dubois.. 

With a diploma from Ecole Normalal__ 


$49.00 

49.40 

62.80 

64.20 


During the school yeap£ 1965-66, 520 private and 857 public 
secondary school teachers were reported.* Statistics for this 
group are generally meager, since no special study has been made 
of secondary teachers comparable to studies of elementary teach- * 
era made by the Haitien Institut de Statistique. Obviously, there 
is no division of secondary teachers according to urban and rural, 
since secondary schools are located only in cities. Secondary 
school teachers are’ usually men. No data were available concern- 
ing the age classifications of the group. 1 • 


* } 


The Qualifications required for employment as a secondary 
school teacher have already been described in chapter 2. 

The preference of many Haitian parents for the private sec- 
ondary schools rather than the public secondary schools suggests 



lMtitut *• StatiatiQsa. AAM, T HmmtrUl * lUWn w. No. tX, 

Port-au-PrW, Haiti. Adapted from taMatioa p. 91. 

T Ibid., p. 12. 

• ibid.. No. a. DateaaW 1M«. tnm tabla M-l, p. lit. 
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that many private schools may be staffed with better qualified 
teachers them are the public schools. Moreover, many teachers in 
the public schools also teach part time in the private schools. 

Salaries for secondary school teachers are substantially higher 
than salaries of elementary teachers. The average annual salary 
of 327 professors was found to be $70.40 with a range of salary 
from $55 to $77. This is $19.20 per month more than the average 
salary of urban elementary teachers. The lowest salary reported 
for a secondary school professor exceeds the average for urban 
elementary teachers. Secondary school salaries reported in 1957 
are given in table 7. 


Table 7.— A verage monthly salaries for various d e s i s t of 
public s e c o n dary school employees, 1957 1 


Claw of employee 

Rhnge in 
mhuy * 

Number of 

position* 

Average 

salary 

Director 

£45 to 90 

14 

set. 85 

Proctor (Censeurj * 

40 to 70 

12 

46.66 

General superintendent 

50 to 80 

9 

60 00 

Superintendent. 

50 to 65 

3 

58.60 

Professions 

56 to 77 

327 

70.40 

AahUat professor* 

41 to 00 

44 

52.30 

Professors erf religious instruction 

40 ioflO , . 

2 

55.00 

Stenoffraphers 

40 to 50 

7 

44.30 

Clerk 

Noa^. . . 

1 

45.00 

Nurse. , j..f 

45 55 

2 

50.00 

Janitora-domestica 

None 

28 ' 

21.00 


X CoBplW hmm nrUM Mat fwafahsd by AwMtit Dfraetor General of Secondary School*. 
Aoauct 14. ltit. 

* To the neareet HA deter, al raise* *t oAetmi rate of S tmrim per U.8. doter. 

’ i t 



There is no special provision for higher salaries for better 
trained staff membw^no provision for automatic pay increases 
according to years of fervice. 


This tabulation based on what is paid is not an accurate 
representation of tWtotal earned. Many professors in the public 
secondary schools hold aridltjpnal teaching positions in the private 
secondary schools or do other part-time work. Earnings from 
supplementary positions are in a few instances relatively sub- 
stantial. Since many education positions do not pay living wages,, 
it is often necessary for teachers to supplement their income by 


such part-time employment. 

At ag^55 and upon completion of 25 yea£ of service a teacher 
retA at a 


may 


retirement pay equal to the salary of the last 


.Vij -..W iwi' V. «■ i.ltuSk. . 
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position he held before retirement, but not exceeding *80 per 
month. The maximum is *100 per month for inspectors. 

It is recognized that Haiti is not at present equipped to train 
additional teachers needed for her thousands of children who are 
out of school, and for the illiterate adults. It is also recognized 
that she is equally unequipped to improve adequately the quali- 
fications of the existing corps of teachers. 

In addition to the teacher-training institutions, the Catholic 
education program in Haiti includes teacher-training facilities 
for training brothers and nuns as teachers. Prior to 1940 all 
the teachers in the Catholic schools who were members of 
Catholic religious orders were trained abroad, mostly in France 
Canada, and Belgium. Since World War II most of the sistere 
are trained in Haiti in their respective congregations. Among 
these are the Sisters of Saint Joseph de Cluny, I’Ecole de Notre 
Dame du Perpetuel Secours at Bel Air, and the Filles de la Sagesse 
at Pensionnat Notre Dame du Sac re Coeur, and at the Novitiate 
of St. Louis du Nord. 

Teaching brothers are trained by the Freres de I’lnstniction 
Chretienne de Ploennel, an impressive institution near Petion- 
vdle; and a second institution for training brothers, the Juvenat 
Notre Dame de Perpetuel Secours is operated by the Freres du 
Sacre Coeur near Carrefour, a suburb of Port-au-Prince. 

The primary concern of these institutions is teacher training 
However, they do train nuns and brothers in other fields On 
the other hand, many other Catholic schools train some teachers 
even though teacher training is not their major objective. 

Protestant churches and mission organizations are also training 
teachers as rapidly as possible to staff their schools. 


Toachor Training Institutions 

The major teacher training institutions are located in Port-au- 
Pnnce, except the Rural Normal School (Ecole NormaU Rurale) 
which is located on the campus of the National School of Agri- 
culture at Damien, a suburb about 7 miles from Port-au-Prince 


Superior Normal School 


The Cours Normal Sup4rieur which opened officially in 1944 
may have been an outgrowth of the Engliah-teaching program 
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operated by the United States Office of Education at the request 
of the Haitian Government between 1943 and 1945.* The estab- 
lishment of the Co u rs Normal Sup£rieur (which later became 
the present Ecole Normale Sup4rieure) realized recommendations 
made a a early as 1848 and repeated in 1860 by Haitian legislators ; 
and by the United State* Commission in 1931. 

The beg^jg^ng and purpose of the Ecole Normale Sup^rieure 
as describe*^ its Director are stated as follows : — 

Created by a Decree Law of Hay 4, 1939, the Superior Normal School > 
did not immediately open because World War II made it impoeeible to get 
teacher* from France. It became ao urgent for Haitian teachers of 
■econdary acbooU to secure special training that during the school year 
1943-1944, courses were Instituted for candidates for secondary teaching 
at the Superior Normal School. These courses were to last an academic 
year and would be open to students who had their certificate for Fm 
d'Etudca Stcondairea Claeriqutt (Part 2). Early In 1946 students reg- 
istered In the Superior Normal Course, received teaching from professors 
of the French Institute in accordance with a culture! agreement of 
September 24, 1946, b e tw ee n France and Haiti * * 


This Superior Normal Course, by a Law of July 28, 1947, 
became the Superior Normal School within the framework of the 
University of Haiti created for the purpose of “training and 
recruitment of professors for secondary and superior teaching of 
letters and sciences." 

Admission requirements, scholarships and agreement to teach 
in public secondary schools following training are described as 
follows : 


The students are recruited by a competitive examination for ydung 
people of both sexee who p oeee ae a Certificate d* fin d’Etu det Secowicirt* 
CUueiqutt (Part 2) and are not more than 30 years old. The examination 
usually takes place In October. A limited number of eeholarahipe are 
granted to the winner* of this competitive examination who agree to 
teach for 6 year* in Haitian Public School* after completing their studies. 


The course at the Seperior Normal School is for three year*. The first 
year is preparatory. It serves as transition between secondary and 
superior school. The second year prepares for various certificates of 
superior studies, and the third year for certificates for aptitude in see- 
ondary t e achi ng. This last year provides a required practise teaching ia 
one of the Port-au-Prince Igedee , under the supervision of a prof amor. 

* x/ 

• Cask. Urns. g4*elf— tm IMH. U.S (Mko of —maUea Buttetis IMS. No. 1. VeUw- 
h D C., p. «. „ 

19 UafvonM #IUM ; DuIhUn No. t, huri ei di «• fSUt, Forteo-PriMo. Haiti. VoL 1. Job* 
IMS, p. US. 
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In the legislator's mind the purpose of the Normal Superior School 
, waa not limited to the professional training of future taacbera for secondary 

- • cbooU ’ ^ * cuJtnraJ emit** »t m open to all young people emioue and 
willing to augment their knowledge. The school *L*o fulfil* the role of a 
Utt*ri Colhgt. At this kvd, it receives students who, without applying 
for a certificate of aptitude in secondary teaching, want to continue their 

- • tod ‘. < * in 0ne of the ,ub i* ct Uught A certificate of Superior 

Stodiea (in French, literature, Spanish, history, etc.) is delivered to any 
one who follows the coarse during 2 year* and succeeds at the different 
ft examinations. The diploma of the Normal Superior School can be 
delivered to young people who do not want to get into secondary teaching 

aa long as they satisfy the interior regulations of the school ami succeed’ 

• at tbs tests and courses. 11 • 



The director holds the degree of a Lidentiate in Law from the 
University of Haiti and a Licentiate of Letters (Classical Lan- 
guages) of the Faculty dee LettrSs de Paris. 


The professional staff includes 26 members. The minimum 
academic requirement for employment as a member of the staff* 

is to hold a licence in science and letters from the University of 
Haiti, 


In addition to Haitian stair members, the Institut Francais 
assigns three of its staff members to the Ecole Normale Su- 
ptrieure. The Ha itian American Institute assigns a highly quali- 
fied linguist to- this staff part time. * ™ 


♦ 


The program of the school is primarily classical and scientific 
in nature with a minimum of emphasis on pedagogy. (See ap- 
pendix A for program of studies.) This is doubtless in accord 
with the purpose of the school of preparing teachers for the 
public lycies, since the' courses in the Utter institutions emphasize 
the classical and scientific. During their last year at the school, 
students train in a practice situation in one of the lycies of 
Port-au-Prince under the direction of the professors in charge. 

The school has a library of 2,000 volumm which operates as a * 
lending library since the students are permitted to take books tn 
their dormitory. The etud«nte eta. h.VeeL, ZZ 

Library and to the library of the Institut Francais. 

The school operates as a boarding school. The budget of the 
university provides SO scholarships at |20 per njonth for 10 
months each year. Holders of these scholarships reside at the 
school which provides dormitory and refectory services. 


« /wa, p. iu, m, nr. 
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The school is housed in an old but well-maintained three-story 
residence located on Rue Christophe. This building affords facili- 
ties for three class rooms, office, and a library. Equipment con- 
sists for the most part of tables, armchairs and teachers’ desks. 
There is a small supply of maps and charts but no adequate 
provision for visudl or other ihodern aids to teaching. 

This institution is financed entirely by the University of Haiti. 
The budget for the fiscal year 1956-67 totaled |41,676.‘* 

The teacher-training institution operated by the Haitian Gov- 
ernment through the General Administration of National Edu- 
cation but not as a part of the University is under a supervisor 
who is directly responsible to the General Administration. This 
supervisor had basic training in l’Ecole Normals dTnstitutrices 
in Port-au-Prince, followed by additional study in France. 


Urban Normal School for Mon 

't’he Ecole Normals Urban for Men has a history of interruptions 
in its service. It was authorized by law in 1913, but did not 
actually “come into being” until 1932. It was closed for a brief 
period but reopened in 1935 apd continued in operation until 
1941. Then it was aggin closed — not to be reopened until 1947. 
Since then it has been in operation without interruption. The 
single purpose of this institution is to train young men to teach 
in urban elementary schools. 

The Director is administratively responsible to the Supervisor 
of Normal and Urban Schools. The Supervisor in turn is respon- 
sible to the Assistant Director General for Elementary and Urban 
Normal Education ; the Assistant Director reports directly to the 
Director General of National Education. 

The present director has served a total of 7 years with a leave 
of absence for 2 years during which he obtained his master’s 
degree in education from A university in the United States. All 
of the regular staff members are graduates of normal schools in 
Haiti. The majority of the staff have studied at various univer- 
sities in the United States, France, England, Switzerland, or 
Mexico. A physician teaches first aid and school hygiene. A 
priest teaches courses in religion and moral philosophy. Unlike 
the Superior Normal School of the University, this school receives 

. . r 

U laprfacri* 4* ritet. U 1 Mnr, Annul OfleM 4* k 4TU1U. Ntnafeo «xtm- 

mrUmmir*. Bmfcnt 0*>4r«] ponr 1‘tBBk UM-17. Port-M-Priae*, 1MT. 
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no teaching service from the Institut Francais or the Haitian 
American Institute. Most of the staff members have been in 
tn€ir present positions for 5 yours or more. 

The average salary for teaching staff is approximately $61 per 
month for 6 to 8 hours service per week. Many of the teachers 
hold additional part-time positions, some receiving combined sal- 
aries of as much as $210 per month. 

The school is operated as a boarding school with an enrollment 
of around 40. The Government of Haiti provides a subsidy of 
$28 per month per student for food and lodging." Housekeeping 
service is provided so the students take no responsibility for 
maintenance of their quarters, food preparation, or other in- 
stitutional details. 

For admission an applicant must have the troig&me secondaire 
roughly equivalent of tenth grade in an American high school 
Joint entrance examinations are held with the Urban Normal 
School for Women each September. Admission is by rank order 
of grades in this examination. The number of admissions is based 
on the number of vacancies in the school resulting from gradua- 
tion, failure, or dropout. The school' graduates from 12 to 15 
students per year. 

The program of studies extends over a 3-year period. The 
school year is 10 months long from October to July inclusive. 

The classroom instruction is supplemented by practice teaching 
principally during the third year. The students teach classes’ 
under the joint direction of their teachers and the teacher in 
the practice school. Ten hours in practice teaching are required 

bn each subject matter field, e.g., mathematics, social studies, or 

French. 

Practice teaching opportunities are provided by a practice 
school enrolling 260 boys. It is operated as a part of the normal 
school. However, the practice school teachers are employed sep- 
arately from the normal school staff; the entire practice school 
budget is separate from the normal school budget 

Graduation upon completion of the course and satisfactorily J 
passing the examinations, leads to a Diplome de Fin d’EtJkh 
Normales issued by the Ministry of Education. This diploma 
constitutes a license to teach in any elementary school in Haiti. 
.Some of the graduates find teaching positions in towns in the 
Provinces. Most of them are employed in urban elementary 
schools throughout the Republic. There is some unemployment 
of graduates because many teaching positions are filled by ap- 
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point|ij(§jit of untrained people; tflereia no guarantee of employ- 
menf-fjjjjerence for graduates of the normal schools. 

There is a library of approximately 600 titles, mostly French, 
but with a few English and Spanish titles dealing for the most 
part wit!) educational subjects. A student serves as librarian. 
Books may be loaned for use on the school premises. Because of 
the location of the school, access to the National library is difficult, 
as is access to other libraries. 

The school is housed in an old French home located in a 
residential area of Port-au-Prince. Three classrooms, one for each 
year, are provided. The secohd floor server as a dormitory, the 
large porches as a refectory. Offices, library, and quarters for a 
dormitory supervisor are also provided, as well as servants' quar- 
ters. Sheds located in the rather spacious yard house the seven 
class rooms of the practice school. The buildings belong to the 
Government of Haiti. ^ 


Urban Normal School for Womott 


This school, like the Normal School for Men, has a history of 
many changes of administrations, of repeatedly being closed and 
reopened since its founding in 1914. From its opening until 1943 
it was under the direction of a French woman. Reorganized in 
1944, it was briefly in charge of a committee from the Rural and 
Urban Division of the General Administration of National Educa- 
tion, then in charge of an American directress until 1946 when 
a Haitian directress was appointed. 

The administrative relationship of the directress to the Super- 
visor of Normsl and Urban schools, to the National Department 
of Education and the Ministry are the sa^ge as those for the 
Director of the Normal School for Men. This school has the 
single purpose of training young women to teach in the urban 
elementary schools. 

The directress was graduated from this school the first year of 
its existence. Later, she studied in France at Centre International 
d’Etudes P6dagogiquee de Secres, and observed in a number of 
French normal schools. 

Of the 19 present staff members, at least 8 have studied abroad 
in one or more schools. Universities and other higher institutions 
where they have studied include a superior normal school in Chile, 
University of Puerto Rico; University of Geneva, Switzerland ; 
University of Park, the Sorbonne, France ; University of Notting- 
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ham, England; Pennsylvania State College ami West Virginia 
State College in the United States. One staff member holds a 
doctorate in psychology from the University of Montreal. > 

The average salary of the prtffessional staff, like that of the 
Normal School for Men, is $6P*per month. It appears that the 
practice of holding two or more jobs is less common among the 
staff members of the women’s normal school than among the staff 
members of the men’s normal school. 

This school operates as a combined boarding and day school 
with an enrollment of 26 boarding and S3 day student*. The 
Government of Haiti allows $20 per month per student for sub- 
sistence of boarding students*- All salaries of instruction and 
other personnel are paid by the National Department of Educa-* 
tion. The school term is for 10 months, boarding students return- 
ing to their homes during August and September. 

Admission requirements are the same as for the Normal School 
for Men. As many as 100 applicants often take the admission 
examinations, but admissions are limited to the nu mb er of va- 
cancies resulting from graduation and dropout. The average age 
of students is 18. • 

The program of studies extends over 3 years and is essentially 
the same as for the men’s Normal School. The program includes 
folk dancing taught by the directress of the Haiti*} Institute of 
Folkloric and Classic Dancing. 

Classinstruction in the Normal School for Women is not as 
well supplemented by practice teaching as the Normal School for 
Men. There is no practice school on the premises. Instead, the 
girls receive a limited amount of practice teaching in one of the 
public elementary schools in Portau-Prince during their third 
year of training. The teachers who supervise this practice teach- 
ing are not members of the normal school staffs and supervision 
of the practice teaching is limited. 

Satisfactory completion of course work and paci ng the final 
examination leads to the same type of certificate awarded in the 
Normal School for Men.. About 16 women are graduated each 
year.* They find employment almost exclusively in the elementary 
schools of the cities. 

The physical plant, an 18th century mansion characterized by 
elaborate ceiling decorations, and wood paneled Walls, provides 
three classrooms, one for each class, a library office and a dormi- 
tory, refectory, and kitchen. There are approximately 1,000 
volumes in the library. Quarters for a resident matron and serv- 
ants quarters are also provided. The students have little if any 
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responsibility for the maintenance of their own quarters, 
building i» rented by the Department of Education. 
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Bit Dubois, Vocational School 

Although technically a vocational school, the contribution of 
l’Ecole Elie Dubois to teacher education and the number of its 
graduates who are teaching justifies its consideration with the 
normal schools. Founded in 1918, the school wap named after 
Elie Dubois, a former minister of education who was ^distinguished 
for his interest in vocational education. L'Ecole Elie Dubois has 
been devoted to better education for women in Haiti. 

* Since its beginning the school has been operated by sisters of 
the Order of Fill# de hlhrie de P&ridaens of Belgium. At present, 
eight Belgian sisters of this order, together with several Haitian 
slaters, constitute the staff of the school. One erf the Belgian 
sisters is a nurse. All of the Belgian sisters have special training 
equal to that required in Belgium for teaching in their respective 
fields. Some have special diplomas in such specialized fields as pat- 
te rn m a king ami nutrition. The Haitian^jisters have received their 
basic training at TEcole Elie Dubois, although two of than have 
gone to Belgium for special training in pedagogy and methodology 
of teaching. » j • 

The scboqj provides complete training for girls in the field of 
home economics and for those who take the 8- and 4-year course 
as additional training far teachers. / The school operates as a 
combined day aQd^bnarding school with a total enrollment of 150. 
Thirty resident girls are supported by subsidies of $20 per month 
from the Government of Haiti, as are-the students at the normal 
schools and other institutions. The nenboarding students live in 
their hc^nes in Port-au-Prince. 

A distinguishing feature of the school Is that the resident girls 
perform a targe part of the work of maintaining their dormi- 
tories, wprk in the refectory, care for their own clothing, and 
perform related services, thus securing practical experience as 
well as receiving theoretical training and in part defraying the 
cost of their living. Ipis is in contrast to^h g two normal schools 
where servants are employed to perform tSSfeduties. 

St For admission, a girl must have either brevet simple or a brevet 
supiritur, representing respectively 9 and 11 years of schooling. 

The program of the school includes cookirig and sewing, home 
management, child care (with' practical work at the nearby Gen- 
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eral Hospital), baking, clothing care and main tenance, pattern- 
making, and tailoring. Many girls become proficient in making 
elaborate and beautiful needlework. 

Those who desire to become home economics teachers receive 
professional training in pedagogy and methodology of teaching, 
with practice teaching at an elementary school specializing in 
elementary home economics. Stenography and typing are also 
taught Religious instruction is an integral part of the program. 

* Many of the graduates who have finished only S years of the 
4-year course find employment in dressmaking shops, or establish 
their own. shops. Most of the graduates find employment as home 
economics teachers in the public schools, or in the home economics 
centers for adults operated under the adult education program. 
At the end of 8 years graduates receive a general diploma, at the 
end of 4 years a teacher's diploma. 

The school is supported in general by the National Department 
of Education. Teachers’ salaries are paid by this Department 
which also buys supplies and equipment. Money from the sale of 
needlework done at the school is spent for the benefit of the school. 

The main building, constructed in 1980, provides six academic 
classrooms, a chapel, home economics laboratories for foods and 
clothing, laundry, office, refectory, and a kitchen. The second 
floor is a dormitory. There is also a residence for the sisters, 
quarters for nonprof easional staff, and an infirmary. The entire 
school plant, located in downtown Port-au-Prince, is surrounded 
by a high wall forming a compound with flower bordered walks 
and shaded by old trees. The school has a library of about 1,000 
volumes. 

These buildings belong to the National Department of Educa- 
tion, and the Department is responsible for their maintenance. 
The equipment is old and worn, but seemingly well cared for. 
The establishment reflects industry, frugality, and seriousness of 
purpose, all of which are much needed ingredients in the program 
of education. 


Rural Normal School 


The urban schools of Haiti haVe much more provision for train- 
ing teachers than the rural schools. Although the Superior Normal 
School trains teachers for the lycSeg which are located only in 
the cities and the two normal schools brain teachers for urban 
elementary schools, little or no, continuous and effective effort 
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seems to have been made to train teachers for the rural elemen- 
tary schools. This is noteworthy in view of the faet that 90 
percent of Haiti’s people live outside the cities. 

Of the various rural teacher-training attempts made between 
1913 and 1946 probably the most effective was the Section 
Normale de l'Ecole Pratique d’ Agriculture. But this school was 
closed in 1946. No training, specifically for rural elementary 
teachers was provided until 1964 when Ecole Normale Rurale 
was opened as a technical assistance project under provision of 
the technical assistance agreement between United States and 
Haiti negotiated in 1961. 

Established by Haitian law September 24, 1964 to train teachers 
for rural elementary schools, it began to function at the beginning 
of the 1964-56 school year. It is a joint operation of the Govern- 
ment of Haiti and the International Cooperative Administration 
of the United States, represented in Haiti by the United States 
Operations Mission to Haiti. 

The subsidiary organization of this Mission specifically con- 
cerned with education is the Service Coop&ratif Haitiano AmSru 
cain d’ Education Rurale, known as SCHAER. 

This school is operated under the joint direction of an American 
technician, a specialist in teacher training and administration, 
and his Haitian counterpart officer. The latter, in addition to 
extensive teacher training in Haiti, has had a full academic year 
of intensive training in education in an American university, as 
a beneficiary of an American training grant. 

The staff of the school consists of 12 full-time and 8 part-time 
teachers. Of this group five have had training only in Haiti. 
Those training outside of Haiti include three who have had not 
less than 1 year each at the Pan American Normal School in 
Rubio, Venezuela ; one at UNESCO Fundamental Education 
Center at Patzcuaro, Mexico; four In United States. Two others 
have had training abroad. Several of the staff members have 
received training at the Section Normale de l’Ecole Pratique be- 
fore it was dosed in 1946. A physician is employed part time to 
teach hygiene and sanitation. 

The staff are employees of SCHAER, but their salaries are 
paid from joint funds contributed equally by the Government of 
Haiti and the United States. The average salary for a full-time 
Instructor is 6161 per month. This is adjusted according to time 
spent for part-time staff members. 

Admission requirements at the opening of the school were quite 
flexible to permit enrollment and immediate training of a selected 
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group of teachers who were already employed as rural teachers. 
In 1957 at the end of the first 3-year cycle of operation of the 
school the admission requirements were established to include : 

1. Certificate of brtvet iUmintaire (for girls) and at least quatribne or 
troiti&m* (for boys). 

2 ' ^® p ® tudent * bruited directly from rural areas at least eertificat 
a etudet primairet. 

All applicants are required to take an admission-examination ; 
admission is based on rank order of grades received in this exami- 
nation. The average age of the students is approximately 20 
years. Unlike most other Haitian teacher-training institutions the 
Rural Normal School is coeducational. 

The current total enrollment is 91; 18 girls and 73 boys. The 
school is operated as a boarding school with the $20 per month 
per student subsistence allowance being paid by the National De- 
partment of Education directly to the director of the school, who 
in turn operates the necessary dormitories, refectory, and kitchens 
for the students. All students enrolled live at the school. Like 
the students in the Normal, School for Men and the Normal 
School for W^pmen, the students at the Rural Normal School have 
no responsibility for the maintenance and care of their personal 
quarters. An effort is being made to get students to assume some 
degree of responsibility. 

The program of studies was developed cooperatively by a com 
mittee of Haitian educators working with American technicians 
and with the collaboration of an education expert representing 
UNESCO. The program requires 4 years for completion of the 
course work, followed by a 3-year probationary teaching period 
in Haitian rural schools. During the probationary teaching period 
the teacher is required to attend not less than three summer school 
sessions for teachers. 

Beginning in the third year, 6 hours of practice teaching are 
required per week. This teaching is done under the supervision 
of the professors of methodology and pedagogy and the teacher 
of the practice school. An elementary school, enrolling both boys 
and girls, is operated on the campus of the school where student 
teachers carry on their practice teaching work. This practice 
school, unlike many Haitian rural schools, is operated as a coedu- 
cational community school, to encourage the concept of coeduca- 
tion by giving prospective teachers experience with mixed groune 
of boys and girls. ‘ 

Upon satisfactory completion of the course work, the proba- 
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tionary period and the summer schools^ a diploma of normal 
training is granted. 

Since its beginning in 1964, 76 students have been graduated 
from the Rural Normal School; including 41 men who were al- 
ready teachers and not required to take thq entire course; 11 
women who were also previously teachers and 23 young men who 
were admitted by examination. The Division of Rural Education 
. of the National Department of Education has employed, all but 
a very few of the graduates ; including all of the girls. The appoint- 
ments have been to rural schools.' Graduates are given preference 
for appointment to rural school vacancies. As many as possible 
have been employed in the community demonstration schools op- 
erated by SCHAER as a part of its technical assistance program 
in rural education. (See chapter X) . 

The physical plant of the school provides two classrooms for 
students, three classrooms for practice teaching, an industrial 
arts training center, two dormitories, a cafete^a, and a residence 
for the director. The buildings are modest, having been built in 
part by volunteer labor offered by parents of the children attend- 
ing the practice school. With the exception of one dormitory, the 
buildings have been built under SCHAER direction, jointly fi- 
nanced by Haitian and American Governments. 

Equipment in the Rural Normal School and the practice school 
is superior to equipment in many normal schools, particularly 
instructional material and supplies. Normal school students and 
children in the practice school have text books, reference works, 
maps, globes, charts, magazines, and other material. There is a 
library of about 1,200 volumes, including many French titles deal- 
ing with methodology and pedagogy. The staff also have, the use 
of a small professional library maintained by SCHAER. The 
industrial arts teaching-training center has an assortment of 
handtools, a forge, and ceramic kiln. 

The Rural Normal School, operating on a demonstration basis, 
is expected to make a significant contribution to teacher education 
in Haiti. The task remains of improving general conditions in 
the rural schools to a point where improved teaching methods 
can be applied. 

The urgent need for rural teacher training in Haiti has 
prompted the Government of Haiti and the United States techni- 
cal assistance field party in rural education, working through 
SCHAER, to develop a program of summer schools for the in- 
service training of teachers and supervision. Summer sessions of 
6 weeks were made available to all rural teachers and district 
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Inspectors during the summer of 1966. Combined attendance ex- 
ceeded 1,000. The sessions were held at easily accessi ble points, 
one in each Department of the Republic. Because of low salaries 
and dependence of teachers on summer employment, it was neces- 
sary to provide travel and subsistence for those attending. The 
program included lectures, discussions, demonstrations, and field 
trips related to improved school management and teaching meth- 
od 8 * to the development of simple "homemade” teaching katerials 
to supplement the supplies furnished by the Department of Na- 
tional Education. Hie Haitian Department of Public Health In 
cooperation with a United States technical assistance team pro. 
vided free physical examinations and X-rays and the services of 
a mobile clinic for each of these summer ses sions. 


b. 


-A 



S 
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Elementary Education 

LJOW TO PROVIDE educational facilities for the 5- to 14-year 
** age group is probably the major educational problem in 
Haiti. Although the number of children in school more than 
doubled between 1941 and 1965 t there are still approximately 
600,000 children reportedly out of school. Figure 6 shows the 
total enrollment in all public schools. 

This large number of children out of school is far from being 
in accord with the wishes and intent of the Republic. The Con- 
stitution of 1960 established certain general principles relative to 
education in Haiti as follows : 

Article 22. — The freedom of teaching is provided according 1 to Law 
under control and supervision of the State which has to be interested in 
the moral and civic formation of the youth. 

Public education is a responsibility of the State and the communes. 
Elementary education is free to all levels. f 

Technical and professional teaching must be generalised 
Access to superior stadias must be open equally to everyone in accord- 
ance to their abilities. ' 

These same principles Bad been asserted in earlier constitutions. 

Compulsory Education 


Haiti’s story of compulsory education is told briefly in the 
following excerpt from an unpublished document made available 
to the author by the Director General of National Education : 

The period of compulsory education for children from' 7 to 14 years 
extends only ©ter the time of elementary education. Secondary education 
is fret but not compulsory. 

The principal legal dispositions concerning compulsory education go 
back to the yean 1843, 1888, 1812, 1828, 1888. 
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FJfl«jr« 6. — Enrollment In oil public schools, 1941-42 to 1954- 
ond population 5 to 14 yoars, according to 1950 conous. 1 

Thousands 
800 
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Among the measures taken to apply laws of compulsory education the 
following can be named : 

Free Education at all levels. 

Control of attendance in cities by School Inspectors, in rural areas 
by the Chief of Section or by a citizen charged with responsibility 
of sending a report to the Inspector of District. 

The principals of the schools are obliged to keep a record of attend- 
ance and send s copy to the Bureau of Statistiquas of the Department 
of National Education. 

In the control of attendance by school inspectors, the following sanc- 
tions can be taken : 

Against the parent; reprimand, fine and imprisonment in ease 
of recidivism. 

Against the children ; sent to court, in case of recidivism sent as 
boarders to a bouse of reeducation. 

Against the directors; reprimands, suppression of salary for 8 
months, revocation in case of recidivism. 

Against the inspectors; erasure by the department in charge in 
the official newspaper, revocation in case of recidivism. 

No article of the Law mentions the cases where the children can be 
exempted from school. Certain cause* regarded as legitimate are some- 
times taken Into consideration or invoked in favor of the guilty. These 
are: sickness of the child or of a member of the family, lack of shoes, 
clothing, accidents incurred by difficulty of communications, poverty 
recognised and verified of the parents. 

In localities where the people in charge maintained the application of 
the law It has been stated that the percentage of children out of school 
has decreased. 

It must also be stated that during these past 5 years, the utility of 
education has become so obvious that there are no longer enough schools. 

Our economic situation fs an obstacle for carrying out compulsory 
education. 

In spite of the great number of schools built, the State has not yet 
dotted the country with enough schools, especially in far rural places in 
the mountains. In 5 years the population has increased 29 percent. The 
economic evolution not being proportional to the demographic evolution, 
in spite of the many schools built, ws face, during these past 6 years ■ a 
lack of schools for all the children of our cities, as well as of our rural 
areas. 


Rural Schools 


Even though rural and urban elementary schools have in com- 
mon the same constitutional and legal principles, they differ 
widely in various respects. 

The rural schools are administered by an Assistant Director 


General of Rural Education. 


He is 


responsible to the Director 
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General of Education who in turn is responsible to the Minister 
of Education. As a staff for the Assistant Director General of 
Rural Education the Budget for 1966-67 provided for the follow- 
ing positions: Inspector General, Inspector of School Materials, 
Inspector of Agriculture, Inspector of Social Work, Inspector of 
Manual Education, and Inspector of Home Economics. 

In addition there are 34 regional inspectors. Qualifications and 
duties of these officers are given in detail in chapter II. 


inroilments 

Rural school enrollments increased sharply during the 6-year 
period from 1961 to 1956 inclusive as shown in table 8. 


T«bk t.— Rural school*, onraflmofrt and ovoroga daily attendance, 

1951— S* 1 


Ymi 

Enrollment 

Arermfe daily atlmd m&m 

' , ToUi 

Percent of 
enrol trace i 

1951 

61,565 

44 ,788 

73 

195S 

76, 190 

57,368 

75 

1958 

83,310 

71,184 

76 

1M4, ..... . 

97,190 

74,751 

77 

1955 

91,961 

m ,886 

76 

1956 

96,262 

73,360 

76 


Hatttiffl 4* St si!*? k! tie BmUmttm T r% dm St&i minium Data 


pim ir 


Although complete data were not available on the relative 
enrollment of boys and girls, the available data indicate that more 
than twice as many boys as girls enrolled in rural schools. 

The average attendance figures in table 8 indicate that Only 
about 3 out of 4 rural children enrolled are in daily attendance. 
Observation in rural areas reveals that the existing schools often 
seem poorly located with reference to the population they serve. 
There are no local school districts, few parents’ organizations ; and 
enforcement of compulsory education laws is difficult Such con- 
ditions favor nonattendance. Review of local attendance records 
show that many children continue in enrollment and at the same 
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time do not attend a sufficient number of days during 1 the school 
year to make appreciable progress. 

If it could be assumed that ail children enrolled in ruralschoola 
were divided equally among the available teachers, no teacher 
would have less than the number enrolled at any time during the 
period reported- (See table 9.) It is evident that many teachers 
for the lower grade! ha ye over 100 children enrolled, while teach- 
ers in upper grades, where dropouts are large, may have as few 
as 20. 


Toble 9.— Rural aWmentary school*, average enrollment 
por teacher, 1951-56 


\ 

Year . 

Enrollment 

Number of 
taacben 

Enmllmenl 
per Um ber 

1951 

1952 

1963 / 

1954 

1955 

1956 

01,565 

70.190 
93,219 

97.190 
91,961 
90.362 

- ■ f , ... 

964 

1.079 

1,517 

1,535 

1.504 

1,541 

63 

70 

61 

63 

62 

' 1 


4. Data mmpO* f, 


The discrepancies in teacher load are further revealed by the 
reports of a group of rural teachers who in 1956 were enrolled 
in a summer workshop representing 15 schools. These reports 
are summarized in table 10 . 

Figure 7 indicates a definite trend toward larger rural schools. 
Approximately 38-percent of schools in 1987-38 had enrolled un- 
f der 50 > whereas only 6 percent had similar enrollment in 1968-54. 
Likewise in the same interval- schools with an enrollment in excess 
of 200 have increased from 4 bout O.Fpercent to nearly 34 percent 
This trend will undoubtedly receive consideration in current and 
future planning as it may be related to population shifts and could 
be greatly effected by road building programs or other action 
affecting population movement 

^ The continuation of a largely noncoeducational school system 
seems assured. Between 1943 and 1956 there was only 2 percent 
change in number of rural schools for boys (41 percent in 1955). 
In tiie same period schools for girls decreased from 49 percent 
of the total to 41 percent 

' i -' J 
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Hgvrv 7 . — Percentage comparison of rural e le me nta ry schools, 
according to sire cmd enrollment, 1937-38 fo 1953-54.' 



1937 - 5 * 1939-40 


1 * 40-41 1 * 41-42 

School Years 


1943-44 1953-34 


r-n^TfrTl^^.l 1 ** ■ S ** u **^.— - TrtmMtrtM 4* StatudeM. No. n. Stpttrtn. IMS. 

rort-oo-rrtMw, Hold. A*u>u4 tram Gr»*ktqo. 11, p. si. 
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Tabls 10.— Number of pupils enrolled, by grades, by number of' 
teachers and rooms, as reported in 15 rural schools 1 


Number enrolled, in- 


^ Schqp! 
Number 

Total 

enroyed 

% 

Pre- 
sell ool 

Beginners 

Intermediate 

f Advanced 

i 

ii 

i 

II 

i 

ii 



* 







1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. 

251 

24 

163 

25 

17 

8 

3 

11 

2 

186 

30 

98 

27 

23 


4 


\r 

264 

15 

109 

56 

32 

25 

15 

12 

4.,-. 

234 

• 5 

163 

32 

14 

16 

4 


5 

186 

15 

81 

63 

21 

6 



6 

170 

5 

143 

13 

6 

3 



7 

150 

59 

49 

20 

18 

4 



8 

217 

10 

140 

36 

27 

3 

1 


9 

174 

10 

100 

50 

5 

7 

2 


10 

465 

12 

218 

178 

27 

23 

5 

2 

11 

320 

10 

193 

42 

36 

29 

5 

5 

12 

261 

10 

194 

33 

15 

5 

2 

2 

13! 

259 

5 

226 

24 

4 




14 

278 

18 

145 

76 

20 

ii 

6 

* 2 

15 

185 

15 

70 

40 

20 

40 










10 


11 


4 

3 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
,4 
2 
7 

4 

3 
2 

4 
2 


2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


» CompiUd from cU*. report, of rural Uaeher. enrolled In ,ummer .chooi prorlded by the 
Department of Rural Education and Service Coopiratij Haiti * no /teUricam K due at ion liurmle. 


Types of Schools 

As of 1955-56 there were 794 rural schools, 429 public and 
365 presbyterial. The public schools are operated exclusively by 
the government; presbyterial schools for the most part by the 
Catholic Church. Both types of schools are financially supported 
Jjy the Haitian Government # \ 

Prior to 19&1, Haitian rural schools were divided Into: Rural 
schools, presbyterial schools, farm schools, village schools, a 
communal schools. For statistical purposes, the five types we 
reduced to. “public” and “presbyterial” in 1961. However, each 
type $till retains certain distinguishing characteristics. 

As the name indicates, the rural school is a country school, 
entirely supposed by the government and under the supervision 
of a district inspector. The presbyterial school is similar in most 
respects, but is usually under the jurisdiction and supervision of 
a local priest. The prebyterial school may be located in a strictly 
rural area or in a'village. 

■'& ' 
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The farm schools, about 74 in number, are often better equipped 
than the rural schools. Instead of the mud-walled thatched peas- 
ant houses that often house other types ^>f rural schools, the 
farm school may have a 2- or S-room frame or masonry building 
with a corrugated iron roof; Frequently, one or two small adjoining 
buildings are used as a shop and home economics center. The 
premises are usually attractively landsca?>ed. Each farm school, 
as its name implies, is located in a small cultivated plot whdfe 
the children receive limited practical instruction in gardening. 
The farm schools were originally staffed*by teachers trained at 
the College of Agriculture and designed to teach rural boys and 
girls the rudiments of agriculture and of home management and - 
improvement, in addition to basic academic subjects. However, 
this program has largely disappeared since the separation of the 
Department of Rural Education from the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1946. 

The village schools are locate^ In the larger villages of Die 
communes. They are frequently housed in rented buildingB not 0 
always suitable for school purposes. 

The communal schools, few in number, are usually in the 
largest village of the commune. They frequently have a larger * 
enrollment than the village schools but suffer similar handicaps 
of inadequate housing and equipment, and of limited programs 
and excessive crowding. 

The budget for rural schools for 1966-^7 was $801,385, a slight _ . 
decrease from previous years. 1 This figure includes budget items 
for the office of the Assistant Director General of Rural -Educa- 
tion and the regional inspectors, allowances for 28 school can- 
teens, and for the operation of Ecole de Chatard, an upper ele- 
mentary-level boarding-school/ For general operation of the rural 
schools this budget provided among other items the following 
monthly allowances: Rent for rural schools, $1,360; rent for 
viHage schools, $486; rent for inspectors offices, $320; subsidy 
for presbyterial schools, $3,000. 

It is recognized that rural teachers are not usually as well 
trained ad urban teachers; they receive less money and their 
^positions are in many respects unenvi^e. They must deal with 
greatly over-crowded classes, particularly in the lower grades. 
More than 100 children per teacher is not uncommon. 


1 1* Mtoniteur, Journal Official dt la Ripubllqua d’ Haiti. Numdro extraordinaire. Budget 
GdndraJ pour 1'annde fiscal* 1966- 57. p. 171. Imprimerie de I’Etat, Port-au- Prince. 
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Teachers often work in small mud-walled, clay-floored thatched 
houses built for peasant homes but forced into service as schools. 
Their insufficient school room furniture consists of homemade 
benches and desks. They have practically no school supplies, 

never enough books, and rarely such teaching aids as charts and 
maps. 

They are subject to routine inspections but get only limited 
supervision. Their housing is what they can find in the village, 
or a cot moved into a corner of the schoolroom each night. 

Teachers assigned to farm schools often have better working 
conditions. Those in village and communal schools are still more 
fortunate as living conditions in the village may be more com- 
fortable than in the isolated rural areas. 

The school calendar is the same for both rural and urban ]/ 
schools. For 1957 it provides for a total of 171 days of instruction 
between October 1, the traditional opening date, and July 6. The 
prolonged vacations and numerous holidays are indicated by the 
number of school days per month as listed below : 


Month 

Number of 
cleiee day 

October 

21 

November 

20 

December 

13 

January 

19 

February 

20 


Number el 

Month rlnem deye 

March ... 19 

April 15 

May 21 

June t 19 

July — 5 


Half day sessions are customary during the months of June and 
July because of afternoon heat. 

The school day is customarily scheduled from 9:00 to 11 :30 a.m. 
and 1 :00 to 4 :00 p.m. with part of the afternoon devoted to 
gardening and recreation. Much time is spent in marching and 
singing. Many children, particularly in the country, walk long 
distances to school. Tardiness and irregular attendance are com- 
mon and are a serious handicap to school progress. 


Program of Studios 


The present official curriculum of the rural elementary schools 
was originally written in 1938 in the Ministry of Education as 
the official program of studies for urban schools. Subsequent to 
1938 when the rural schools were brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry, this program was adopted as the official program 
of the rural schools. There have been no officially adopted changes 
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or revisions of this program, although several attempts have 
been made to secure revisions. It is now being studied by a 
United States technical assistance mission in education. 

Certain adaptations have been made in the rural schools in an 
attempt to make the program more applicable to rural conditions. 
The objective of this program of studies for rural schools is de- 
scribed in the following translation — 


Since the purpose of -primary teaching 1 is to reduce the high percentage 
of illiteracy, line necessary to know the importance of this teaching and 
how it operates. 

By primary teaching, we mean the program of studies which lead to 
the level of Certifieqt cT Etude* Primairet. One who obtains this certifi- 
cate haa the basic background in arithmetic, language, and elementary 
sciences Which will permit him either to continue developing his intellec- 
tual resources or to resolve every day problems. This course ordinarily 
extends over a period of 6 or 7 yean and a student of average intelligence 
who begin his studies at .6 will finish them at the age of 12. 

The program of rural education in general outline is the same as the 
urban primary education as far as' basic knowledge is concerned, except 
that it is much more practical. As a rule, the students at the rural 
schools learn by doing. Handicrafts, practical course in agriculture 
illustrate and strengthen the knowledge acquired in class. 

From the end of the second or the beginning of the third grade, the 
normal child attending a good school is no longer illiterate for he knows 
how to read and he understands to some extent what he reads. But 
research in the different countries where education tends to become a 
science shows that at least 4 years in school are necessary to stabilize the 
knowledge acquired in class and to eliminate the risks of having them fall 
back into illiteracy.* 


The United Nations report Mission to Haiti summarizes the 
existing- situation with reference to curriculum and instructional 
materials as follows : 


The curricula of all the schools — primary, secondary, prevocational, 
vocational, and special — need revision to bring them in closer relation 
with the life and economic realities of Haiti. Without books and other 
printed materials no modern nation’s schools and teachers can produce 
any worthwhile kerning. Progr ess in civic consciousness, public health, 
and economic endeavour depend upon the efficient service of public 
education.* 


* InatHut Haitian Sa gtatlatiqua. BnlUttn Ttimmiriti 4* SUHtiiq*—, Bulletin No. tt. Be- 
tembre IKS. p.1. 

• United Nations, Uimion to HmUL Report o t the United Notions Mlaaton of Technical Aaalst- 
•noo to tbs RtpokUc of Haiti ; Lake Soeeeaa. New York, July IMS. p. II. 
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The progress of children through the Haitian school system is 
regulated to a large extent by the examination system. This 
system is described in Hie following translation 

Examinations. — The examination* organised at the end of the school 
year, determine the promotion of pupils from one class to the next higher 
one. They are left to the judgment of directors who generally choose the 
subjects for such examinations • • * 

The written examination . — The most important— ere added to the oral 
for obtaining the average for promotion. 

In principle, the averages for thd two first trimesters are added to the 
third and constitute the decisive note for promotion. 

At the end of elementary cycle, the pupils are stmt to an official exami- 
nation organised by the general Administration of National Education for 
obtaining their Certifieat <T Etudes Primairet. Superior primary studies 
which last 3 years after the Certifieat d’Etudee Primairet are confirmed 
by Brevet El4mentaire. 

These examinations cover the subjects prescribed by the official pro- 
gram. The subjects for Written examinations are: Orthography, arith- 
metic, French composition, Haiti's history and geography, general 
information, natural and social sciences, and oral reading. Marks 0 and 1 
are eliminatory for each subject The average of marks obtained (80 
over 60) gives the right to Certifieat cT Etudes Ptfimairee and Brevet 
EUmentaxre. p 

To be admitted to Sixidme or first year of secondary studies, one must 
in principle have their Certifieat d’ Etudes Primairet and participate 
in a selective examination because of so many applications for a dmiss ion. 

Personal report cards * * * (for urban and rural schools) are given 
to each student They give information concerning the student’s work, 
his parent’s address and occupation. 

The pupil’s memorandum book is a link between the school and the 
family. It keeps them informed of the work and behaviour of their 
- children. Parent’s meetings are sometimes called for the purpose. 4 

According to the official program of studies, the following 
courses are established as indicated in this translation 8 — 

The following is the designation of courses (which last 2 years each) 
and the norma] age in these different courses — 


Beginners’ section 

Preparatory section 

Elementary courses 

Intermediate courses 

Superior courses 


Ymmrw 

4 and 6 
6 and 7 
Sand 9 
10 and 11 
.12 and IS 


•nuseript furnbhad tha author by the Director Ofiarm] of National 


* From an unpublished o 
Education. November 1967 . 

_ * T T*'“!r*! 0n fw “ * “tavKWWbod eopy of tha Illl tonne of atody p rap. rad by Service 
C+op4rutif Haiiimno AmUricain da VRdnoaHon RmnUe. 
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The courses constituting this official elementary program of 
studies, together with hours per week are given in detail in 
appendix A. 


Teaching Methods 

The teaching method used is primarily memorization and recita- 
tion. Since there are usually too many pupils with too few books, 
the teachers resort to lecturing with help of material written on 
the single small blackboard. Drill exercises in reading and arith- 
metic are written on the blackboard to be copied by the children 
in their notebooks. Lacking notebooks in many cases, there is no 
alternative but to memorize from the blackboard or from the 
teacher’s reading. This is often done aloud in unison in a sing- . 
song fashion. Time permitting, individual pupils may be called 
to the blackboard to recite the syllables of a reading lesson or 
the drill material of an arithmetic lesson. 

Such methods are considered the inevitable result of too many 
pupils for inadequately trained teacher, meager equipment and 
lade of books, papers, pencils, and other supplies. Without libra- 
ries of supplementary textbooks, individual pupil research and 
exploration as a learning technique are greatly handicapped. 

It is doubtful whether the most skillful practitioners of modern 
teaching methods could use a pupil activity program, create effec- 
tive centers of interest or put into operation the principle of 
“learning to do by doing” ip the situation in which the many 
Haitian teachers work. Training Haitian teachers in modern 
methods should proceed, but trained teachers will be greatly 
handicapped until teacher loads are reduced, adequate teaching 
material and supplies provided, and improvements made in school 
organization, pupil grouping, and many other conditions. Such 
are prerequisite to an elementary school program expected to 
produce a literate nation whose citizens possess at least minimunt 
skills to function in a democratic society. 


Buildings and Pacllitias 

The H ai t ian Government, recognizing the extreme need for the 
construction of rural schools, enacted a law on September 15, 1951 
establishing a 5-year program of improvement in education, public 
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health, agriculture, and public works. This program provided for 
the construction of 26 three-room rural schools of an average 
value of $6,000 per unit. Each school was to consist of three 
classrooms approximately 20 x 30 feet, two sleeping rooms, a 
toilet, and a rural-type kitchen. Ttte buildings were to be located 
on a minimum of 6 acres of land in order to provide for play- 
ground, school garden, and landscaping.' 

Provisions of this law, however, have not yet been carried out 
extensively. As the situation exists, the typical rural school con- 
sists of two or three small classrooms fh a thatched shed. The 
walls are of wattles or wattle daubed with clay, the floor of clay 
or paved with flat rocks. The inadequate classroom space is often 
supplemented by shady areas under nearby trefs where the usual 
schoolroom benches are grouped. Fortunately, Haiti’s* climate 

* malte8 simple construction and the outdoor classes quite 
practical. 

These schools are often built by the people of the community 
with donated material and labor, on site* donated by local land- 
owners or purchased by popular subscription. The sites are usu- 
ally small. The local concept of a Bchool is often limited to class- 
room activity only. The need for space for playgrounds, gardens, 
and teachers’ resideftpe as a part of a functional rural school 
plant, is not yet generally recognized. 

There is rarely any special provision for a water supply. A | 
bucket of drinking water ^from the same usually polluted source I 
used by the community may be provided for the pupils. Often 
only a common drinking cup is provided. Sometimes an effort 
is made to have pupils provide their own individual drinking cup. 

Ordinarily no provision is made for a residence for the teachers. 
Often they rent a dwelling in the community and establish their 
own homes. Often, the teacher simply boards with a local family, 
sharing whatever facilities are available. 

In a few instances pit toilets are provided for the schools. 
Quite often these are inadequate to serve the enrollment. 

In the farm schools the situation may be somewhat better. 
There is usually a one-room classroom building of masonry con- 
struction with a corrugated iron roof. One room may be provided 
for teachers quarters. A small building often serves as a workshop, 
home economics center, or is pressed into service as a general 
classroom. As in the other rural schools, the space provided is 
usually inadequate to meet the enrollment needs and is supple- 
mented by classes held out of doors. The school canteen, or lunch- 
room, if one is operated, frequently consists of a coconut palmleaf 
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shade under which food is cooked in large iron pots each sup- 
ported on three stones over small open fires. 

Like the rural schools, the farm schools often lack any provision 
for water supply. Unlike the more typical rural school, they do 
have adequate school sites, often attractively landscaped, with 
provision for gardens and play space. 

Insofar as congestion and crowding and unsuitability of facili- 
ties are concerned, the elementary village and communal schools 
often fare worse than the schools in the strictly rural areas and 
the farm schools. Only 'ilCfgquently are buildings constructed 
specifically for the use of these schools. Typically, they are simple 
one-room store buildings or medium-sized residences rented for the 
school, not designed for school use, cannot be well adapted, and ' 
afford little more than minimum shelter. They are often in con- 
gested parts of the village and do not afford the light and ventila- 
tion available in the simple thatched sheds of the country schools. 
Play space for children other than the village street is lacking. 
Gardens are out of the question. Water supply and toilet facili- 
ties are usually lacking. Teachers in the villages may be more . 
fortunate than their country colleagues in finding living quarters. 

Furniture and equipment are in keeping with the buildings. A 
combination desk and bench, designed to seat four, but often oc- 
cupied by six, is the basic seating unit This furniture, con- 
structed of rough local hand-sawed lumber, is often in a rickety 
condition. When the number present exceeds the available seats, 
the children stand around the edge of the room or sit on the 
floor. The desks do not provide storage space for books and sup- 
plies. Barely there is a small locked cabinet in which teachers 
keep a few books, a box of chalk, and a meager supply of note- 
books. A few schools have simple first aid cabinets. Many have 
a limited number of large heavy hoes, a few rakes and shovels, 
and machetes used for gardening activities. A small squaife of 
rough boards painted black serves as a blackboard. A small bulle- 
tin board exhibits several years collection of mimeogtaphed bulle- 
tin from the Department of Education. For decoration there are 
a few health posters furnished' by Canadian Red Cross, childrens' 
drawings in wax crayon, and one or two religious pictures. Coco- 
nut shells and bamboo sections serve as flower pots. 

One book frequently serves many children. It is usually printed 
in small type with a scattering of simple blade and white illus- 
trations, or poorly reproduced photographs. Many of the books 
are old editions which give little or no recognition to accepted 
standards of printing, illustrating, and writing of books for 
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children. For writing materials, a child may have a small note- 
book and pencil. Many children use slates. There is an almost 
complete lack of picture files, maps, charts, globes, reference en- 
cyclopedias, and similar aids to learning. 


Church and Private Schools 


A description of elementary education would be incomplete 
without recognizing the contribution made by the nonsubsidized 
church schools. The church schools that are supported in full or 
in part by the Haitian Government are a major factor in providing 
educational facilities for Haitian children, but the church schools 
which receive no support from the Haitian Government also may** 
an important contribution toward meeting the educational needs 
of the country. The Catholic Church, in addition to operating a 
number of elementary schools with government help, leads in the 
number of schools operated without help. The fallowing, summar- 
ized from replies to a questionnaire ient to the clergy in March, 
1957, gives the approximate number and enrollment of Catholic 
and Protestant nonsubsidized schools : 

of 

N,m* of ckurvK Sche*i. Knr&m «•* 

Catholic — 226 11,676 * 

American Baptist, Home Mission Society 48 1,896 

Episcopal Church 37 j’ggQ 

Seventh-Day Adventist _ gl 824 

Church of the Nasarena 7 

Church of Christ. 7 

Mission Baptiste Biblique 5 £00 

Haiti Inland Mission.. 5 

Egiise St. Paul 3 

All othets 27 410 

Private elementary schools are few in rural Haiti. Occasionally, 
a group of peasants will pool, their meager resources to employ a 
teacher, often poorly qualified, rent a house, and try to provide a 
school for their children. Frequently, these efforts are short > 
lived, and iserve more to demonstrate the desire and need for 

schools than to provide educational facilities. 

In a few ins ta nc es, small tuition-supported elementary schools 
accommodate a limited number of children in the larger villages. 
In general, private elementary schools are limited to the cities. 
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The urban schools fare better than the rural schools in many 
respects. This may reflect a cultural pattern which tends in many 
ways to favor the city. However, comparisons between the two 
are difficult because of lack of data. 

The urban elementary public schools are administered by an 
Assistant Director General of Urban Education, He is in turn 
responsible to a Director General of Urban Education who is 
responsible to the Director General of National Education. The 
Assistant Director General has an immediate professional staff 
consisting of seven general inspectors, one inspector of manual 
arts and home economics, and (me inspector of lunch rooms. In 

regional offices his staff consists of 22 inspectors. -- 

The following shows the number and types of urban elementary 
schools in 1965-66 as reported fty the Government of Haiti in 
their quarterly report of December 1966 ( Bulletin T rimes t riel de 
Statistiqus ) : 



Number of 

Number of 

Tttptt tf mhttl 


toocker* 

Public 

226 

1,296 

Public conffrdganittt 

- 80 

696 

Private 


910 

Total ... . 

680 

2,902 


Public Schools ' 

•« 

The public schools, as the name implies, are schools operated 
by the Haitian Government through the Ministry of Education 
and the Department of Urban Education. The public congrtganiste 
are government supported, but church operated. The teachers 
may be laymen, or members of the clergy. The private schools, 
operated as private enterprises, may or may not enjoy small gov- 
ernment subsidies. Many of them depend entirely upon tuition 
for their support 

That the distribution of the urban public schools is not limited 
to the five largest cities but extends widely over the Republic 
is shown in the following list:* ^ 


• Lt Mt nlt t m r. Num4ro KxtrsordiMir*. Bodcet Ofotral, St 1' Exercise, 1888-87, p. 148-1(7. 
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S tmkf of 


& * # A * schools in 

Semi of district district 

Port-au-Prince 32 

Petion-Ville - _ ^ 2 

Croix dm Bouquets 3 

Hinche . 5 

Petit Gosv© g 

Anse a Vesu_ . . 7 

Jacmel jq 

Cayes 6 

Coteaux _ 4 g 

Aquin - 5 

J^romie 11 

Anse d'Hainault 5 


Nwmborof 


Nome of dmtrul Mst*%et 

a 

Saint Marc 7 

Petite Riviere de TArtibonite 5 

Gonalvee . ' n 

Plaisance 3 

Limbe _ 5 

Grande Riviere du Nord 7 

Fort Liberie 5 

Trou du Nord g 

Cap HaTtien jg 

Jean Rabel g 

Fort-de-Paix g 


In general the urban public elementary schools are small as 
shown in the following tabulation 7 giving the distribution of 
teachers by schools : — 


S u mhsr of 
toacksrw 

Smmksr of 
ock&Ms 

S emitter o/ 

1 markrrt 

1 to 5 

105 

16 to 20 

6 to 10 

43 

21 to 25 

11 to 16 

17 

26 to 80 


S m m her of 
o ckooU 



Tabl« 11. -Urban elementary schools, enrollment and average 
dally attendance, 1951-56 1 


Year 

Enrollment 

Average daily attendance 

Told 

Percent of 
enrollment 

1951 

52,532 

67,576 

79,378 

89,068 

103.272 

83,000 

49,650 

59,200 

68,811 

78,953 

90,816 

73,755 

i % 

86 

88 

86 

88 

. 88 1 
88 
e 

1952 

1953 .. 

1954 

1955 

1956 


l Inctitut Haftien d e StaUrtiqua. Bulletin Trim^trUi de Sututigme. Data eompitedilLa 
vmricna issues. ~ 


Enrollment and average daily attendance in all urban schools 
shows a marked increase during the period 1951 to 1956. (See 
table 11.) It is obvious from this table, as compared with table P 


7 Ibid.. p. 148-1*7. 
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8 that urban children have a somewhat better average daily at- 
tendance than rural children. 

Although the 26,468 increase in enrollment between 1961 and 
1956, or 44 percent, ia in itself a real achievement, this figure is 
lees optimistic in relation to the entire educational problem. If 
adequate data were available so that refinement of these figures 
were possible in terms of population growth by age group and 
population shift from country to city, this apparent gain would 
probably diminish. 

Urban children appear to fare better than rural children in 
the number of children per teacher, as shown in table 12. 


Table 12. — Urban tbmtntory schools, ovsrags enrollment per 

teacher, 1951-56' 


Year 

Enrollment 

Number of 
teachers 

Enrollment 
per tear her 

m\ 

57,532 

1,627 

35 

1952 

67,576 

1,415 

47 

1953 

79,378 

1,961 

40 

1954 

89,068 

2,577 

34 

1955 

103,272 

2,678 

38 

195<J 

83,000 

2,902 

28 


l lEwtitut Haitian da SUtUUgoa. B*Us ttm TrmuatrH da StariafwM. No U, Dacmbra 1*M. 


a 

This relatively low teacher load in terms of an average dis- 
tribution is more apparent than real. Enrollments tend to be 
excessively high in the lower grades. .Many pupils leave school 
long before completing the 6-year elementary school course. As 
a result, teacher loads are often excessive in the lower grades, 
and less than average in the upper grades. 

The genera] characteristics of the elementary teaching staff, 
already described in chapiter III, indicate that urban teachers 
have minor advantages as to pay, tenure of service, and in general 
are somewhat bettor -trained than rural teachers. 

Officially the curriculum and examination system for urban 
schools is the same as already described for rural schools. The 
school calendar is the same for both rural and urban elementary 
schools. For urban schools the school day is from 8 to 11 o’clock 
in the morning and 2 to 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


1 1,1 
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Church and Private Schools 


It appear* frotn the General Budget for 1966-57, • that, the 
urban congriganiste schools are operated under the auspices of 
several Catholic organizations each of which take* responsibility 
foi- a group of schools. The total budget for these schools for 
the fiscal year 1966-67 was $80,861. 

The organizations subsidized and the number of positions pro- 
vided for each group are summarized in table 13. 


Tobl* 13 .— Organization and pareonnd operating 
•nmlgnemini prlmalr • co ngr+ffanitt* 


s/ 

School 

Director* 

ADd 

superior* 

y 

Reiupouj 

director* 

+ 

Religious 

tcschers 

Uy 

teacher* 

Ecote CcMis^giiikte de Gn7$onj 
Soetire St. Joseph dc Clony 

Piltei da U Sagooc 

FiUea de Ma ric 

Congregation d m FrAreadu 

BacM-Coeur 

Eoolea Congr^ganiatea dea FiUea 
Mianooariea de l’lmmaculda 
Conception de Montreal 

2 

1 

1 

1 

* 

18 

10 

12 

6 

fi 

19 

57 

28 

37 

28 

34 

72 

3 

105 

42 

44 

27 

40 

Eooles dee Secure SaiesieQQee 

\ 

• 

• l 



1 Lm M onitor , Bmdfrt 1 IM- 4 ?, p. 171 fT. 


Parochial schools follow the same program of stutfres^as the 
public schools plus more extensive study in religion. Their^upils ' 
take the same examinations for promotion. 

M&ny of the 276 urban elementary private schools, are subsi- 
dized in part by the Government of Haiti. The National Budget 
for 1956-57 lists 101 schools and educational organizations as 
recipients of subsidies. Many of these are secondary schools, 
many are combined elementary and secondary, and still others 
are orphanages. It is therefore impossible to state exactly how 
many of the private schools are subsidized. The subsidies for 
all schools range from $10 per month to $250 per month with an 
average of $79. As nearly as can be determined from the data, 
the higher subsidies go to secondary schools. It is reasonable to 


* ibid., p. m. 
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assume that the average subsidy for elementary private schools 
Is substantially less than the $79 average per month. 

There are many nonsubsidized private schools ranging from a 
situation in which one teacher tutors a few children in his home 
to fairly elaborate kindergartens and elementary schools. Since 
there are no licensing requirements for these schools, it. is not* 
necessary that they meet any standards of professional training 
of teachers, physical facilities, or instructional materials. Some 
of them do not equal the public and parochial schools in general 
quality; some exceed the standards of the subsidized schools. 
The fact that the pHva^e schools outnumber both the public and 
parochial schools indicates the eeteem in which they are held by 
Haitian parents, as well as the fact that there is not enough- 
space in schools to accommodate all thoee who wish to attend. 


*» 

Bulk! logs and Facilities 


The newer urban elementary schools are often attractive 
masonry structures of 8 to 10 rooms, surrounded by high masonry 
walls and frequently embellished with wood paneling, ornamen- 
tal stair cases, and ornamental ironwork. Yet the buildings are 
simple in design, often two-story, having single tiers of rooms 
with windows on both sides to take maxim um advantage of the 
breeze. Porches to protect the rooms from the sun may be on 
one or both sides of the building. The buildingB seem reasonably 
adequate for simple classroom activities. There is a noticeable, 
lack of libraries, shops, or other kinds of special activities rooms. 
In common with rural schools the urban schools often lack ade- 
quate recreational areas. 

Catholic schools supported by the Government are often rather 
^large establishments, providing classroom space for several hun- 
dred children. They are usually located close to a church and 
form an integral part of the church community. Many of these- 
structures are old, but in good repair and provide adequate 
housing for the academic type of elementary program offered. 
Urban public and parochial schools, like the rural schools, make 
frequent use of out-of-door' space to supplement inadequate class- 
room space. 

The better school buildings just described house only a small 
proportion of the children. Many attend school in old houses 
that are pressed into service as school buildings. The rooms are 
small, stairways narrow and dangerous, lighting poor. In some 


i 
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, instances, built^iigs originally built as small store buildings are 
used as schools. The water supply and toilet facilities are usually 
inadequate, and play space almost lacking. 

In keeping \^th the more elaborate buildings of the newer 
urban schools, Individual seats and desks are provided in a few. 
In the older urban schools the equipment pattern varies little 
from the village schools. , : 

In the matter of instructional materials ^s in many other 
ways the urban child seems to fare somewhat better than the 
rural child. His parents may have a somewhat better income 
than the country peasant. This enables them to buy books and 
writing material for their children. The urban schools and 
parochial schools may have a few maps and similar materials, but 
in general instructional materials in all schools are limited. 

Haiti’s elementary school system at its present development 
level reaches such a small proportion of all the childreiH;hat it is 
- unable y^t to produce the desired improvement in the national 
level of literacy. To educate the mass of citizens to the point 
where they can adequately take part as citizens of a democracy 
requires a vastly expanded school system with corresponding im- 
provement in teacher qualification, pedagogical rriethpds, and * 
materials of instruction. Haiti is not alone in these educational 
needs. ^ ** 



V 





Chapter V 




SECONDARY EDUCATION in Haiti is exclusively urban edu- V 
^ Nation. During 1956-66 there were 55 secondary schools with 
a total enrollment of 11,671 students to serve a population of 
over $ million. Conceivably this meagerness of opportunity for 
secondary education reflects a traditional attitude that education 
above ttie elementary level should be restricted to a privileged few. 

It may also reflect the fact that few children continue the ele- 
meptary school program long enough to gain sufficient skill in 
reading and writing to undertake the academic rigors of the 
classical secondary program. 

Secondary schools fall into three categories : __ 

1. The public schools supported and operated by the Government of Haiti. 

2. The subsidized schools supported by ^subsidies from the Haitian Gov- 
ernment, plus tuition, plus in some cases, additional support from 
institutions, usually churches, and operated by church groupq or 
private individuals. 

3. Th? private schools receiving no support from the Haitian Govem- 
tnent and operated by individuals or organizations, usually churches. 

* V \ ' \ * 

There is an apparenCtfend toward increased secondary school 
enrollment as shown by table 14. 


The greatly increased enrollment in 1956-66 may not represent 
an actual increase, but an improvement in statistical reporting. 
Because figures from 1961—62 through 1965—66 reflect improve- 
• ments in*the reporting procedure 6f the private schools, it is 
necessary to interpret apparent increases in enrollment. How- 
[ Sver, there was an increase of 2,164 students (54 percent) in pub- 
f Me 8cn&bls where reporting practices presumably remained con- 
stant. It seems reasonable to assume that enrollments increased 
in all secondary schools during this period and that limitations 
of enrollment were due largely to lack of facilities rather than to 
lack Qf,enrolleas. ' 


* 67, % 
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Table 14.— Public and private secondary schools, number of schools ant^ 
staff, reported enrollment and average daily attendance, 
1951-52 through 1955-56 1 



Total 

% Public 

Private 

V 

Year 

Number of 
schools 

Number of 
staff 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

attendance 

Number of\ 
schools \ 

Number of \ 
staff \ 

1 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

attendance 

Number of | 
schools 

* Number of 
staff 

Enrollment 

Average 

daily 

attendance 

i 

t , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

1951-52 .. . 

13 

275 

4,004 

3,536 

13 

276 

4,004 

3,536 





1952-53 „ . . 

27 

471 

6,847 

6,153 

14 

321 

4,684 

4,123 

1 13 

150 

2,163 

2,030 

1953-54.. 

86 

560 

7,794 

7,363 

14 

338 

5,404 

4,948 

22 

222 

» 2,390 

* 2,416 

1954-56. . 

39 

579 

7,208 

6,540 

14 

357 

5,343 

4,770 

25 

222 

1,865 

1,770 

1955-56. . . 

4 53 

877 

11,671 

4 9,621 

14 

357 

6,168 

4,712 

4 39 

520 

5,503 

4,909 


1 Irmtitut Haiti*!) d* Statiatlque. BvMstin Trimeatriel ds Statiftiqve. Port-»u-Prine«. Haiti. 
Statistic* for 1951-62, 1952-65, and 1955-54 ^kre from Bulletin No. 15, December 1964, p. 121, 
128; for 1954-65 from Bulletin No. 19, December 1955; and for 1966-56 from Bulletin No. 28, " 
December 1966, p. 165-56. 

2 Existing private aehoola began reporting. 

* ®A* reported. * 

4 Nonaubaidlzed private schools began reporting. 
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"Judging f&m the percent of enrollment in attendance (baaed on 
1955-66 figures), the attendance at the private school is much 
better than at the public schools. During that year the private 
schools had approximately 89 percent of their enrollment in at- 

* tendance; the public schools, approximately 76 percent. 

A comparison of a rough index o^ teacher load (enrollment 
divided by the number of staff), foF^ the year 1955-56, seems 
t in favor of the private schools. For this period the public school 

• reported 17 pupils per staff member; the private schools 10. 
Observation in public lycies indicates that distribution of pupils 
to teachers is seldom in accord with this possible average, classes 
of 60 and 70 being commdn, as t^ell as classes of as low as 10. 
As in the elementary schools, it is recognized that improvement 
is needed in school organization methods which will produce a 
more equable distribution of pupils among teachers, the same as 
inrsecondary schools. ' 

Following the French tradition, the secondary schools of Haiti 
are in general noncoeducational. There is a scattering of girls 
enrolled in some of the public lycSes. A very few public lycSes, 
for example, the Lyc£e des Jeunes Filles at Port-au-Prince, enroll 




> 
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girls exclusively. This school enrolled 664 girls in 1966-67. 
Catholic secondary schools are strictly noncoeducational. 

. For the trimester^April to June 1966, 31 percent of the total 
public secondary enrollment was girls. 1 The combined enroll- 
ments of the private secondary schools for the same period show 
50 percent girls enrolled. 


The National Lyc6es 


^he 16 public lyctfes of the Republic, their location and en- 
rollment for 1966—67 are shown in table 16. The staff positions 
of these lyc6es with their average salaries per month are given 
in table 16. • 

Because of the low salaries, many teachers in the national 
secondary schools hold additional part-time teaching positions in 
the private secondary schools. This is not too difficult since the 
law requires only 15 hours per week for a teacher to earn his 
full salary. 

As already pointed*qut in chapter II, Haitian law requires that 
a candidate for appointment as professor in a national secondary . 
school must be graduated from a superior normal school or col- 
lege which prepares for teaching in the secondary schools; or 
that candidates holding certificate d'Studes secondaires classiques 
(first and second part) in science or letters will be admitted to 
competitive examinations for positions as teachers in the secondary 
schools. In general, the secondary school staff meet these minimum - 
qualifications. There are a few who have additional training, 
usually abroad. .For example, on the sthff of the Lyc6e Toussaint 
l'Ouvertutfe there is an English teacher who studied for 1 year 
at the University of Michigan. The Spanish teacherlias traveled 
widely in Europe; the physics and social science teachers have 
both studied in the United States. The supervisor of science in 
the Department of Urban Education in the Department of Na- 
tional Education studied for 2 years at Ecole Sup4rieure de 
Chimie in Paris and for 1 year at the Pasteur Institut. 

The national lyc4es are financed entirely by the Government, 
For the fiscal year 1966-67 there was a “budget of $24,590 for * 
salaries of all personnel in the schools, and an additional item 
of $16,380 for rent of building, costs of conducting examinations, 


> 

1 Inirtltut Haitian da BtatUtlque. Built tin Trinuttrfti 4 * SUtUtiqu*, BuUatJn No. 11. Sap. 
tembre 1M«, p. 164. ' - 
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salaries of chauffers and workmen, and other supplies. Scholar- 
ships for boarding expenses of 20 students for 10 months at Lyc6e 
de Jeunes Filles were provided in the amount of $3,300; other 
expenses, $9,902. For the same year, $9,312 were budgeted for 
salaries and expenses of the administrative office for secondary 
education. : 'y ^ 

Table 15.— National /yc6es, number of boys and girls enrolled, 1956-57 1 2 


Name and location of school 


Lyc^e A. Potion (Port-au-Prince) 

Lyc4e Toussaint L'Ouverture (Port-au-Prince) 

Lyc6e Antenor Firmin (Port-au-Prince) 

Lye£e de Jeunes Filles (Port-au-Prince) 

Lyc^e du Cap-Haitien (Cap-Haftien) . . 

Lyc6e de Fort Libert^ (Fort IJberte)’: 

Lyc£e de Port de Paix (Port ae Paix) 

vLyc^e des Gonalves (Gonafves) 

Lyc6e de Saint Marc (Saint Marc) 

Lyc6e de Hinche (Hipche) 

Lycde de Petit Goave (Petit Goave) 

Lyc6e de Jacmeb(Jacmel) * . . 

Lyc4e des Cayes) 

Lyc4e de J^r&aie (J6r6mie)v 

Lyc4e de Jeunes Filles Celie Laihour IJacmel) . 


Enrollment 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

713 

703 

10 

821 

821 


603 

603 “> 


664 


664 

613 

613 


90 

90 


187 

135 

52 

324 

307 

17 s 

322 

275 

47 

135 

135 

A. . 

125 

92 

33 

' 321 

281 

40 

333 

323 

10 

230 

178 

52 

^76 

— 

76 


1 Le Mfiniteur. Journal Official d« la Itepublique d’Haiti, dfe 1966-1967. Port-au-Prince. Haiti. 
Septembre 1966. P. 180 ff. 






able 16.— Staff positions and average salaries in public fyctfes, 

1956-57 1 » 


4 . 1 . 


Title f 

H 

- 

A 

Directors 

Proctors 

General inspectors . . 

Inspectors 

Teachers 

Assistant teachers ' . . . 

Typist 

Nurses a . . 

Teachers of Religion T . .4 

Janitors, cooks, etc, ' , 


Number of 
positions 


Average 

salary 1 


14 

*63 

*45 to *90 

T 2 

47 

40 to 70 

9 ? 

60 

50 , to m 

3 

59 

* 50 to 66 

327 

70 

55 to 77 

44 

52 

Ml to 60 

7 

44 

- 40 to 50 

2 

50 

45 to 55 

2 • 

50 

40 to 60, 

28 

' 21 

rf-.\ . . 


Range of 
salaries* 


1 Supplied by the Am i slant Director General of Secondary Education. August, 1967. 

2 To the nearest U.S. dollar, all values at official rate of 6 Haitian gourdes per U.S. dollar. 
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The course of stucly for public and private secondary schools 
was established by Decree-Law of September 30, 1936. Con- ^ 
sideration has frequently been given to updating this program 
of studies but little progress has bemi reported. The law pre- 
scribes the course of study, admission^requirements for students, 
age limits for each grade, general content and method of the 
examinations, and the marks and conditions necessary to progress 
from grade to grade and qualify for the various diplomas. (The 
general provisions of this law are translated in appendix B.) 

§ince there have been no substantial changes in Haiti’s pro- 
gram of studies since it was adopted 4n 1936, the following 
description (for detail, see appendix A) made in 1948 is* still 
applicable : 

The course of study for secondary schools covers 7 years. Pupils are 
admitted to the SixiiiM (sixth grade) after having obtained the certifi- 
cate of primary studies and after passing an entrance examination. As in 
France, successive classes are numbered in counter-clockwise fashion. 

For example, the second year is called Cinquibne (fifth grade) ; the third 
year, Quatribne (fourth) ; the fourth year, Trotibne (third) ; the fifth 
year, Seconde (second) ; the sixth, Premiere or Rhitorique; and. the final 
year is known as Philo§ophie. The three beginning classes, Sixibne ,« 
Cfnqiiiime, and Quatri&me, constitute the Grammar Division, while the 
last 4 years are referred to as the Humanities Division ... ’ * 

r * 

o Secondary school students have a choice between* three programs or 
sections: Section A^Latm-Greek), section B (Latin-scieqce), and sectiiJIi 
C (science-modern languages). Section* B, however, is offered only in a 
few private schools. Lycie, students may tlrusy select either section A or 
section jC, but “after the grammar division, the/ student who has shown no 
disposition for Latin and Greek will be compelled to change to section C, 1 
after his parents or guardian have been notified, provided tbe lycie that 
he is attending offers the latter course. A student in ‘section C may be 
admitted to section A, after the grammar passes; on condition that he 
pass a special examination in Greek andH*tin. After the Troisibue 
no pupil may change from one section to another.” The same regulations 
stipulate that the maximum number of students in any class is fixed at 86. 
Unfortunately, this rule cannot always be applied . . . The maximum age 
limit fbr students of the national secondary schools is set as follows: 
Sixtime, 14 years; Cinquibne , lfl^ Quatribne, 16*; Troieibne, 17; Seconde, 

* 18; Rhitorique, 19; and, Philoeophie, 20. 1 • , v 4 


3t seems evident from examining this plan of studies that the 
major objective of the secondhry schools of Haiti is to provide a 
classical secondary education, with emphasis yn languages, as a 
means of qualifying for admission to a university. 

' ;i' ’ ’ ' • 

- * Cook. Her ear. Education in Haiti. Washington, U.8. <3bvarnmant Prfttfng Offlca. (Office 
of Education Bulletin IMS, No. 1), p. 52-68. * * 'J 
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. Relatively few students, however, actually graduate. For exam 
pie, only 16 to 20 students per year out of a student body o 
over 600 qualify for the degree of Pkilosophie in the Lycie d 
Cap-Haitien. It is difficult for a graduate of a lycie to ente 
a university even when qualified to do so. The French Govern 
ment provides six scholarships per year for all of Haiti for th 
support of Haitian students in French universities. Private fl 
nancing is usually difficult. 

This leaves a graduate of the lycie facing the reality of learning 
the required skills for whatever vocation he elects or is force* 
into, after he has finished his secondary school training. Hi 
classical training has little vocational value except in the pro 
fession of teaching. In spite -of the limited vocational applies 
bility of the training received in the ly<j/6e, graduation is highly 
regaled by the upper social classes. 

Students who complete the 7 -year program and gain admissioi 
to a university usually do creditable work at the university leve 
in France, Haiti, or other countries. They may, facility in Eng 
lish permitting, be classified as college sophomores upon admis 
sion to a college or university in the United States. On the othei 
hand, the limitations of the secondary school program are re 
fleeted in the preparatory year required at the University of Halt 
College of Engineering, ^nd College of Medicine ; this preparatory 
year being designed to complete th$ entering student's prepara 
tion in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology to enabk 
him to qualify for admission to classes at the university level 

Eligibility for graduation from a lycte is determined by passing 
two official examinations, the first at the end of RtUtoriqm and 
the second at the end of Philosophie. Successfully passing these 
examinations entitles the graduate to a Certificate of Completion 
of Secondary Studies, sometimes known as the baccalaureat. The 
following further describes these examinations : 

The first part of this examination is given at the end of RhAtoriquei 
the second part after PhUotophie. Question* are prepared and mimeo- 
graphed by the Direction Gintrale; each paper is corrected by at least 
two examiners, and if there 1 b too great disparity between the two grades, 
a third examiner corrects the copy. The examiners are teachers or former 
teachers of national and private schools. After tlm written test is graded, 
candidates who have -not been eliminated, take the* oral. Only students 
who have ^completed Rhitorique or Phitbsophie with an average of 60 
percent or more in the quarterly examinations given at their respect! vs 
schools are eligible for these official examinations for the certdfjpate.* 


< 'f * /Mi, p. 81 . 
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The methods of teaching end. learning in public lycSes are 
restricted primarily to lecture and recitation, supplemented by 
reading from textbooks ( jf books are available), keeping elabo- 
rate, notebooks, preparing written exercises, and taking examina- 
tions. Emphasis is put on rote memory/ With meager libraries, 
and with few schools having laboratories, there is little oppor- 
tunity for learning methods involving demonstration, research, 
and origjpal problem solving by the Student under the guidance of 
the teacher. 


As to physical plant and equipment, the national lyctes have 
a wide range. The newer and better buildings and better equip- 
ment are generally found in the larger cities. However, eyen in 
the capital city, lyc6es housed in modern buildings or cramped 
into old dilapidated residential buildings are found 1 within a few 
city blocks of each other. The Lyc6e de Jeunes Filles in Port-au- 
Prince, 'opened in 1964, is an example of the few modern, well- 
equipped buildings. This spacious building with an excep- 
tionally large foyer and elaborate stairways provides the following 
for its enrollment of Almost 676 girls: 16 classrooms, a library 
of 1,<}00 volumes, an auditorium with a small stage, 2 laboratories 
each with limited but excellent equipment, an office, refectory, 
apartment for the directress, and a dormitory for the 40 resident* 
girls. This school -is fortunate- in receiving from the cultural 
attache of the French Embassy several large boxes of instruc- 
tional material and equipment including books, motion pictures, 
recordings, filmstrips, anil a tape recorder. Seating equipment is 
for the most part tablet armchai ftr-Z, I , * 

Lyc6e P6tft>n, founded in 1818, is operated \on the same site 
with an elementary school. The physician who teaches hygiene 
is a graduate of Lyc6e Potion and of the College of Medicine of 
the University of Paris. The lycSe .is housed in a building built 
about 1900 which provides nine classrooms, an office, and a resi- 
dence for the director. There is also a dormitory and refectory 
for 40 boarding students from the Provinces** There is no central 
4ft>rary but a small collection of books in each class room. These 
books are available on a limited basis to^students. A Jamaican 
businessman, a longtime resident of Port-au-Prince* has given 
the school a 2-story 4-room laboratory building. There rfre about 
80 student stations in each of three laboratories. The. physics . 
laboratory, hdVever, serves primarily as a class room. Its equip- ‘ 
tnent supplied by the Haitian Government is'kufflcient for demon- 
stration purposes. Individual student participation in laboratory 
work is at a minimum. ’ ’ ^ 
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The Lyc6e Toussaint L’Ouverture occupies a building con- 
structed as a vocational school. This extremely crowded school 
now enrolls more than 1,000 secondary students and 550 elemen- 
tary stlidents. For the secondary students there are 62 professors. 
There is no central library. -Laboratory facilities are similar to 
those in Lyc4e Potion, but not as extensive. This school operates 
a night school for secondary students. Hours are from 5 to 9 p.m., 
and the enrollment is about 260. Twenty teachers serve this group. 

Among the more fortunate secondary schools, as to their physi- 
cal equipment, may be mentioned the Lyc6e of Cayes and the 
Lyc£e of Cap-Haitien. The first is housed in a spacious pew 
building, but classes are crowded and facilities are limited to the 
simplest requirements of an academic program. The Lyc£e of 
Cap-Haitien is housed in a very old 8-room structure surrounding 
a tiny patio. The 27 teachers and 613 students are crowded 
together. wi tjb^as many as 75 in the same classroom. On rainy 
dayB certain Classes ,do not meet because there is no dry space 
where students can worjk* Library and laboratory facilities are 
lacking. •*/ '' 

The limitations of the less fortunate schools need not be de- 
scribed to be appreciated. Crowded classes in the rooms of old 
dwellings totally unsuited to school jise, insufficient uncomfortable 
seating, poor lighting, few books- — ecjiWitions which make gradua- 
tions from a lycte difficult to achieve. ^ 




Government-Subsidized Private Schools 

Some of the outstanding schools in Haiti are to be found in 
the government-subsidized private secondary schools. These are 
generally more fortunate than the public secondary schools as 
ta budget, qualifications of teaching staff, and physical plant and 
equipment.' Such schools are enumerated in table 17. All are 
licensed by the Department of Education, as are the nonsubsidized 
private schools. 

These schoolsjisually receive tuition from their enrollees in addi- 
tion to thfeir subsidies from the government Many of the churchy 
operated schools also receive substantial support from church * 
funds, missionary contributions, and other sources. 

The staff qualifications of the church-operated subsidized 
schools in general exceed those of the public secondary schools. 
Staffed largely by priests and brothers* they are able* to offer the 
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services of many teachers who hold graduate degrees from Euro- 
pean- Canadian, and American Universities. Lay teachers in these 
institutions meet and oftep exceed the minimum requirements 
established for teachers in secondary schools. 

k 

TabU 17.-Gov«rnm«nt-sub*idiz*d private secondary schools 
in Haiti, enrollment and annual subsidy, 1956-57 1 


Annual 


Enrollment 


Location 

j 


Port-au-Prince 

Petit Stolinaire Coi&ge Saint Martial 
Col&ice de Port-au-Prince (Henri 

Odeide) . . t . 

Coilfege Frank Devieux 

Cours Max Pennette. 

Centre d f Etudes Seeondaires. ...... 

College Ernest Alcindor 

Cap-Haitien 

Eeole Seeondaire du C-Haitien ........ 

Lyc6e de Jeunes Fillea (Sanity Bellaire) . 


Cayes v 

Noviciate de Bpraud . 


subsidy 2 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

S 9,536 

1,066 

1,066 


1,800 

171 

171 


720 

115 

92 

23' 

600 

120 

85 

35 

480 

213 



480 

241 

104 

137 

3,000 

245 

245 


1,020 

240 


240 

1,440 


V 







1 From dita supplied bj U be AwirfUnt Director Genera) of Education. 

, U Republique d’Htiti. Port-»u- Prince, Haiti, SepUtabre 

1966. Shown In United Sfi|Ua dolUn at official rata of 6 Haitian gourde* per U.S. dollar. 


Priests and brothers, serving as teachers in these schools regard 
* their teaching duties as full-time career obligations, and hence, 
they do not .divide their time between two or more jobs in order 
to secure enough Indome to meet their needs. This is in contrast 
with the situation existing for many teachers who staff the public 
secondary schools who often hold additional jobs as teachers ii^ 
the private schools or elsewhere - 

The program of these schools, as required byfflaitign ltfw, is 
the same as . for th£ public secondary schools. It is supplemented 
by additional instruction in religion. The same -system of exami- 
nations applies. ' f 

►-Following, as examples, is a brief description of two of the well- 
known schools in this category. ' -f ■ 

Petit Stminaire ColUge Saint Martial — This school, i» one of 
the most distinguished educational institutions in Haiti, is operated 
. by the Congregation of 'the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. This 
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religious order, founded in France in 1708, suffered se^ferely dur- 
ing the French Revolution and in 1848 was combined with 
another order, the Congregation du Coeur Immacidte de Marie 
which had been founded in 1842. 


The Petite S&ninaire College Saint Martial was founded in 1865 
in accordance with a provision of the Concordat negotiated be- 
tween the Government of Haiti and the Holy See in 1861, which 
provided for the training of local clergy. The founder of the 
school was Monseigneur Martial du Cosquer the first bishop of 
Port-au-Prince, whose name the school now bears. In 1871 at the 
request of the bishop of Port-au-Prince the direction of the school 
passed to the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 

The purpose of this school is threefold: First, to train semi- 
narians to qualify them to enter training for the priesthood ; sec- 
ond, to prepare students for admission to universities, and to give 
them intellectual, moral, hnd religious education to enable them to 
become outstanding men, citizens and Christians; third, to aid in 
the recniitment of priests for the Order of the Holy Ghost and other 
Orders, such as Peres de Marie, and les Salesiens. 

The enrollment of the school is around 1,060. Of these, about 50 
of the Petits Seminarist es, are full-time boarding students; 350 
additional receive their midday meal at the school. All others are 
day students. 


Students are enrolled at the age of 6 and up. The first 6 years 
or the elementary section is followed by a secondary 6 years — the 
college— leading to the Philos&phie, roughly the equivalent of high 
school graduation in the United States. The French system is fol- 
t lowed, with certain modifications to adapt the program to Haitian 
needs. The school is licensed by the National Department of Edu- 
cation and in general follows th^ course of study prescribed by the 
government for the secondary schools of Haiti. 

The school holds a record, by comparison with 'other Haitian 
schools, in keeping down the number of pupils per teacher. In the 
first 6 grades the classes do not exceed 40 children per teacher, in 
the upper grades the average number per teacher is 25 to 30. 

The total number of professors is around 45. Of this number 22 
are priests. All of the professors in the secondary school are 
priests; most of the teachers in the eletnentary section are lay 
teachers, working under the direction of two priests. With few 
exceptions, the teachers hold the diploma of bachelor of letters 
and philosophy, the brevet 6l£mentaire and superieur or the cer- 
ficat d ' aptitude p4dagogigue, earned in the universities of their 
native countries. There are in addition a number, of special- 
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ists who hold graduate degrees from various outstanding univer- 
sities in other countries. In general, the qualifications of the staff 
far exceed the requirements for teachers as established by 
Haitian law. 

Financially, the school is dependent on tuition except for the 
assistance given by the Government of Haiti. Tuition rates are 
$5 per month per student (October through July) for the elemen- 
tary section; $6 in the secondary section. There is a reduction in 
tuition where more than one boy from th'e same family is' enrolled. 
Many children whose parents find it difficult to meet the tuition 
are helped, a fj»w receive their education without cost ftp-. 

The buildiifc and equipment of this institution*are mlltanding. 
Flanking a spacious court yard are two large school buildings, 
each four stories high, one for the elementary section ; one for the 
secondary . An imposing chapel, a residence for the priests, a resi- 
dence for the sisters, an infirmary, office and library, and various 
service buildings are provided. The school buildings provide ap- 
proximately 50 classrooms, rest rooms, offices, a dormitory, and a 
small chapel. Ornamental ironwork for both school buildings has 
been fabricated by the students of the Centre de Education, 
a vocational school for boys operated in Port-au-Prince by the 
National Department of Education and directed by a priest of the 
. Order of the Holy Ghost. 

In addition to the classrooms there is a well-equipped Combina- 
tion physics and chemistry laboratory, a separate laboratory for 
biology and anatomy, a meteorological observatory, and a seis- 
mograph. The library, the largest in Haiti, contains 20,000 vol- „ 
umes for the staff ; 90 percent in French, 8 percent in English, 
and 2 percent in Spanish. Classroom libraries for students pro- 
vide text and reference books appropriate to the Various classes. 

The significance of the contribution of this institution to edu- 
cation in Haiti is indicated by the activities of the graduates. 
Many occupy important administrative position^ in business and 
in the professions. On an average of 25 young men complete the 
degree Philosophic at Saint Martial each year. Although the ma- 
jority of them enter the University of Haiti, significant numbers 
also enter universities in United States, Mexico, France, and other 
countries. * 

ColUge Notre Dam du Perpttuel Secours, Cap-Haitien. — T^is 
school enrolls about 210 elementary and 245 secondary level stu- 
dents,, All are day students, each paying a modest tuition, iAmohg 
. the teaching staff afe 7 priests, specialists in such fields as phi- 
losophy, literature, science, English, music, and religion. Among 
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this g-roup are graduates of universities in Rome, Paris, Quebec, 
and Montreal. There are in addition 8 lay teachers, all of whom 
have the baccalatireat degree from a Haitian secondary school 
and' have pursued a course of law in a Haitian school of law. 
Three teachers of religion have diplomas from a Haitian normal 
school. 

This school receives substantial support from Canadian sources 
in addition to its subsidy from the Haitian Government and its 
income from tuition. It occupies excellent buildings which pro- 
vide not only classrooms but a laboratory for elementary physics, 
chemistry -and biology, a recreation field, and a chapel. 

There is great variation in the subsidized private schools that 
are operated by private individuals. The subsidies do not provide 
sufficient money to run the schools, tuition payments by students 
may be irregular and uncertain. As a result payrolls are not al- 
ways promptly met, losses are not uncomi£>n. Buildingayfend 
equipment are often meager. In spite of diffic "ties, many of these 
private schools enjoy a real prestige and make an important con- 
tribution toward meeting the need for secondary education. 

Private Nonsubsidizod Schools 

Irregularities in reporting and the transitory nature of some 
of -the schools in this category make it difficult to secure accurate 
apd complete data. Table 18 is compiled from such data as were 
available in the office of the Assistant Director General of .Sec- 
ondary Education and from a small group of Haitian educators 
who had first-hand information concerning the various schools. 

Many of these schools offer educational service for a modest 
monthly tuition from preschool through the 12th year. Conse- 
quently it is sometimes difficult to identify secondary schools as 
such. All of those appearing in the list are licensed by the De- 
partment General of Education, several are known to exist which i 
are not licensed. 

Institution St. Louis deGomaque — This school shares with Petit 
S£minaire College St. Martial the distinction of beifig among the 
most important educational institutions in Haiti. ) 

The purpose of this institution is to provide a center of re- 
ligious, moral, social, intellectual, j^tistic, and physical develop- ; 
ment for boys. It was founded by the Freres de l’Instruction j 
Chretienne and opened September 8, 1890 with an enrollment of 
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132. The number has grown* * gradually to the present enroll- 
ment of 616 in the primary and 368 id the secondary school. 

Among its instructors are holders of the following degrees : 
B.A.; B.S.; B.A. in religious education, M.A., and licientiates in 
law and science. 

These degrees have been earned in University of Paris, Univer- 
sity of Rennes, France; St Michael's College, Rennes/ France; 
University of Montreal, Catholic University of Washington, D.C., 
and others. Of the 30 brothers who teach in this school 19 are 
French, 8 Canadian, and 3 Haitian. 

TabU 1 8.— Nonsubsidized private secondary schools In Haiti, 1956-57 1 


Location and name of 




P or t-<iu~ Prince 

Institution du 8acr6 Coeur . . , . . 

Institution Bt. Ixniis de Oonaague . 

Pentionnat 8t. Joseph de Cluny ‘ 

College JeaonJ#Qquee Deadlines 
College F<ju^ s 

College Tardieu 

College Simon Bolivar 

Court Mutes Secondaires de Mme. Gaetjens. 

College Jote Marti , ^ 

College Abraham Lincoln 

Coinage Si. Vincent de Paul 

College Duvivier Hall 

Institut d’Etude* Claaaiques 

Institut Georges Marc ^ 

College St. Jean Boteo 

College St. Cvt 

College Jean -Jacques Accaau 

College Rene Reliance 

College Fernand Prosper 

Court Amedee Brun .a 

. Court Privet Roger ^Lnglade 

Cap-HaiUen 

College Oswald Durand 

College Sanite BelUdre. „ * 


Enrollment 


College Lysaius Salomon . 


Oonawes " i 

«fe*fiol&ge Jean-Jacquet D&aalinea . 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

199 

(*) 

m 

368 

368 


(*) 



108 

108 


59 


59 

(») 



421 

/i\ 

421 

... 

l ) 

172 


1 

(*) 

. 


118 

' 114 

4 

(») 



(*) 



C) 



(*) 



(*) 



(*) 



(*) 



(*) 

% 


(*> 



<») 



217 

a 


168 

3 

165 

283 

198 

85 

« 

a 





1 From information fnmUked by Assistant Dimeter Garni of Secondary Education. 

Secondary enroUmmt, ibis sefeool tnralis in addition 61S boys at elementary ]*▼*!. / 

* Enrollment ftgama not at time of stody. " ( 
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Financially this Institution is independent of any subsidies, 
depending entirely on its tuition income for operating' funds. Tui- 
tion rates are $5 per month for the primary section, $6 for the 
secondary. 

The library, one of the best in Haiti, exceeds even the National 
Library in total numbers of volumes. The number of volumes re- 
ported are: French, 10,000, English, 1,000, Spanish, 700, and 
Special Haitian library, 8,000. There are many original docu- 
ments. The library, in charge of a brother who serves as full- 
time librarian, is available primarily to the brothers of the school. 
It is supplemented by small collections of books in certain class- 
rooms which are available to the students. 

f 

The excellence of the school is reflected in the number of its 

# 

graduates who are admitted to various Universities. During the 
5-year period 1951-56, these admissions were as follows: 

** 

French Universities , 11 England . 2 

Mexico and Venezuela 11 Belgium _ Tr - f ..... 1 

Italy , _ 4 United States 26 

Canada 2 University of Haiti 168 


Being dependent solely on tuition, some of the private secondary 
schools are frequently in financial difficulty and unable to meet 
payrolls. Money for equipment is always at a minimum. These 
schools are often run as a side line by teachers who have other 
employment. They are frequently housed in the same- buildings 
that serve as the owner's home. 

They follow in general the same program of studies prescribed 
by law for the public Schools; their teachers meet the minimum 
requirements. They are often the same ^ teachers who work in 
public lyctes and hold an extra job in a private lycie. To earn a 
Certificat de Fin d’ Etudes Secondaires, students of these schools 
must pass the Bame examination required of all other students. 

Characteristic of Haitian secondary education is its small num- 
ber of graduates. The number of candidates presenting them- 
selves and successfully passing Hie examination leading to the 
bacdhlaureate degree is summarized in table 19. 

It is indicated that this number includes the graduates from all 
lycies, public, private subsidized schools, and private nonsubsi- 
dized schools, since the law req ujflre that all students follow Hie 
same program and that students submit to Hie same examinations 
I under state direcHon. 
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Table 19. — Number of students admitted and passing baccalaureate 
examination*, 1951-52 to 1955-56 1 


* 

Baccalaureat (first part) 

Baccalaureat (second partf 

Year * 





% 

Admitted 

Passed 

Admitted 

Passed 

1951-52 

760 

359 

322 

282 

1952-53 

7 IK) 

% 405 

345 

265 

1953-54 

918 

257 

490 

293 

I954~=55 ^ 

1,082 

454 

392 

274 

1955-56 ^ 

1 ,(358 

Ml 

453 

269 


i Inatitut Haitian dm Statiatiqu* BuUetin Tnmmmtriml dm Statirtio**. BoBetin No 18. IWombr* 
l®i4, p s 128; nnd Balkan No, 18 P ZHemm hr# 1W6, p, 157. 


Less than 300 high school graduates per year in a population 
of over 3,000,000 people suggests that a severe shortage exists of 
students qualified to enter training for the professions necessary 
to serve the population. » 




Chapter VI 


Vocational Education 

* 

JMjlSTOHICALLY, vocational education has received little at- 
*■ tention in Haiti. Perhaps this condition has not been more 
clearly indicated than in a report made in 1942 , as follows: 

Until 1925 there were only three vocational school#, one of which, for 
, girls, was operated by Belgian Sisters. This number was ridiculously 
small, especially since innumerable rhetorical statement^ about training 
skilled workers and developing a middle class had been made. Between 
1926 and 1931 only one vocational school for boys was established, but 
the standards and efficiency of almost all the others were lowered. In the 
10 school now operating (1942), 2 of which are for girls, there are 1,368 
pupils. 1 ! ' 

Reports in 1945 showed that enrollments had dropped to 758. 1 2 
The 5-year trend from school year 1951-52 through 1955-56 
shows an encouraging increase of six vocational training institu- 
tions and an increase of 176 vocational teachers. This is exclu- 
sive of seven commercial schools with a total staff of 37 teachers 
reported in 1953-54. 

A further trend toward increased vocational educational service 
is shown in table 20. This shows an increase of 67 percent in 
attendance at vocational schools between 1951 and 1956. 


The Need for Vocational Training 

This increase in vocational school attendance is timely in view 
of the need for vocational , training in Haiti as reported by 
UNESCO:- 

1 Dartigue, Maurice, Educational Yearbook, Port-au-Prince, Imprimerie de 1* Elat, 1042, p. 2S4- 

2 Cook, Mere#r, Education in Haiti. Washington, U,S. Government Printing Office, (Ofike 
erf Education. Bulletin 1948, No. 11, p. 4#-47. 
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The use of automotive and electric power is increasing rapidly In Haiti. 
Construction activities in Rousing and public improvements are especially 
noticeable in or near the capital. Sugar mills and oil extracting plants 
are working at full capa^ty, and at a newly established modern plant for 
cotton spinning and weaving the trailing of workers is in full swing. 
The banana and sisal Industries, land reclamation and irrigation works 
in the Artibonite and elsewhere, and various sanitation projects c^ll for 
an increased number of workert. Only a minor proportion of these 
workers are now being prepared through vocational education and train- 
ing. The student body of the only, real vocational school, that of the 
Saiesian Brothers in the capital of Haiti, consists of BO students, 20 of 
whom are graduated each year. Fout trades are being taught in that 
institution: carpentry, tailoring, shoemajung, and mechanics. The tailors 
and cobblers learn their trade on an individual artisan basis, with no 
modem tools and machinery. The work in mechanics consists primarily 
of rebuilding motors and machine shop equipment, including simple 
foundry work. 

The two apprenticeship and prevocational schools in the capital are* * 
inadequately planned, staffed and equipped. Their curriculum follows 
the antiquated patterns of some four basic trade*— tailor, cobbler, car- 
penter, and tinsmith — with classes so large that no individual teaching or 
supervision is possible. The Matson Centrale ia a combination oForphan- 
age, reformatory, children’s home, and elementary trade school. It lacks 
tools, shop equipment, and supplies. Even good teachers, if they were 
available, Could not cope with the heterogeneous mass of youngsters sent 
to the institution, The Apprenticeship School is housed in fairly modern 
buildings just outside of town. It has possibilities for practical training 
and outdoor activities, but lacks a proper curriculum, staff and super- 
vision. Several of the provincial towns still have remnants of the 
vocational training programmes established during the time of the 
American occupation of Haiti. Again, lacking trained teachers, supplies, 
and guidance from specially prepared supervisors, these schools can do 
little to increase the appreciation of a practical education In Haiti. That 
the need for trained wofkers ia great, ia shown by the fact that 12 of the 
graduate* of the vocational course* in Cap-Haitien last year found 
immediate employment in local plants.* 

The present vocational schools train a limited number of young 
people to enter a few skilled occupations. The degree of this train- 
ing ranges from skilled cabinetmakers graduated from a leading 
vocational school to cobblers with the minimum training in 
the simplest of hand processes, who have spent a few years in a 
school which serves the dual purpose of prevocational training and 
orphanage. 

No vocational -or prevocational training is provided in many 
occupational fields .-which are becoming increasingly important in 

ft • • r 
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Haiti’s economy as the Caribbean area is more fully utilized as a 
tourist resource and as its potential for industrialization is real- 
ized. Most workers now learn their trades on a haphazard or at 
the best on a casual apprenticeship baris. 

Since there is no organized apprenticeship program in Haiti, 
there is no formal relationship between the current vocational 
training program and apprenticeship in the various trades. 


, Table 20.— Vocational schools, enrollment and average daily 

attendance, 1951-52 to 1955-56 1 

- ^ 


School year 

Enrollment 

Average dail 
Number 

v attendance 

Percent of 
enrollment 

1951-52 

1.665 

1,507 

90 

1952-53 ......... 

2,042 

1,859 

91 

1953-54 

2,272 

2,098 

90 

1954-55 

2,287 

2,141 

93 

1955-56 £ 

2,561 

2,422 

94 


1 Infttitut Hnitien dc Btatlstique. Fuilstt* Trimsstrisl 4* &ts4%sti<r*4 t Bullet ins No#. 7. 11, 
II. 19. 13, D#e#ftth#r 1«1 to D#c«*kh*r 1961 ineluai*#. 


Vocational School Enrollment and Staff 

The vocational schools, their location, and enrollment in 1956- 
66, are given in table 21. 

It is evident from this list that vocational education, at all 
levels, like secondary education, is strictly an urban affair. This 
restriction of vocational schools to the cities is significant ih that 
it limits availability of this training to the 10 percent of the 
population who live in cities. Many of the trades taught, are 
equally important in the rural areas, such as shoemaking, or 
tailoring. There is no provirion at any level for instruction in 
agriculture above the very elementary level offered in the rural 
elementary schools. In view of the predominantly rural popula- 
tion and dependence of the country on agriculture the need of 
vocational agriculture courses in rural areas seems obvious. Such 
courses would reach the upper grade students in the rural ele- 
mentary schools and provide an important preparation and sup- 
plement to the agricultural extension training programs now 
offered on a limited basis to fanners. 
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Tobl* 21. -Vocational schools, name and location, enrollment 

In 1955-56' 


School 


EcAle Eli Dubo 
Ecole J. B. 

Ecole Nationals des Artjct Metiers 1 2 ( 

Maieon Centrale do® Arts at Metiers * 
(Centre de’Apprenti^age St, Martin s 
Mai eon Populaire d’ Ed lira lion de Camfort 1 
Ecole ProfeesonneJle du Cap-Haitien 
Ecole ProfeasionDelle des Gonaivea 
Ecole ProfeaDonnelle da Jactnel 
Ecole Profesnonoelle dm Caves 
Ecole ProfesaianDelle de J^rAmie. . 
tcole Pr6-Vocationnelle de Mayotte 
Ecole M6nag£re de Marti^ant V 
Centre da C4ramique . . 

Centre de Reeducation 1 ' K . . . . . 

Ecole Arte Manage re Mm\ Paul Magloigv 


Location 


Enrollment 




Total 


I 


Port-ftu- Prince 

141 

do 

159 

do 

82 

do 

358 

do 

226 

Ca|>-Haitien 

171 

do 

95 

Ctonaives 

94 

Jaemel 

59 

Cayeg 

37 

Jeremie 

104 

Port-au-Prince 

:*69 

do 

282 

do 

24 

do 

270 

do 

48 


2,519 


1 From record# fornUhed by AaaUUnt Director G«i#r*] of VoeaUoni 1 Education.' 'January 1M 

2 Boarding acboob 

• Supported by National D#t>a rime nt of Education but oparnUd by priest* or nun* 


The summary of staff positions ..for the 16 vocational schools 
shown in' table 22 reveals that the boarding schools with excep- 
tion of Ecole Elie Dubois, in general require more service per- 
sonnel than professional personnel. This is obviously to provide 
care and supervision of boarding children. Ecole Elie Dubois, as 
described in chapter III, follows a plan whereby students provide 
their own dormitory and refectory services. Obviously this 
would not be possible in such institutions as Maison Centrale des 
Arts et Metiers which enrolls a large .number of relatively young 
children. 

The vocational education staff can justly claim many well- 
trained teachers who for the most part are employed in strate- 
gic positions where they can use the benefits of their training for 
training others. As examples, the position and qualifications 
of a few of the better qualified staff members are detailed below. 

The Assistant Director General of Vocational Education is a 
graduate of a Haitian lye^e and law school, and has 2 years of 
training in the Industrial Section of the Ecole Centrale d’ Agri- 
culture, After which he secured a master of arts degree from 
Columbia University. He later represented Haiti on an Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation (ILO) sponsored mission to Brazil. 
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The director of 1’EcoIe J. B. Damier studied for 8 months at 
Hampton Institute, Va., followed by several months directed ob- 
servations of vocational training institutions in Chicago, Detroit, 
and New York, followed in turn by a similar program of observa- 
tion in Switzerland, Belgium, and France. His specialty is draft- 
ing and vocational administration. The assistant director spent 
7 years in a technical school in Belgium, plus 2 years at Hampton 
Institute. His specialties are electricity and mechanics. 

The teacher of cabinetmaking at this .school studied 9 months 
at a special vocational teacher-training institution in Paris, and 
later at a teacher-training institution in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

4 x 

Table 22.— Staff position* in vocational schools 1 




STAFF 



School 

Administrative 

Professional 

| 
i * 

; Total 

Ecole Eli Dubois 1 1 

2 

13 

1 

1ft 

Ecole J. B. Damier, 

2 

14 

9 

25 

Eeole Nationals deg Art# el Metiers 8 1 

1 

10 

10 

21 

Maraon Centrale des Arte et Metiers *. 

2 

1ft 

35 

53 

Centre d'ApprenUssa^p St Martin *. 
Maiaon Populaire d 1 Education 

1 

' 14 

27 

’ 42 

de Cam fort 1 

1 

9 

22 

32 

Ecole Profession nelle du Gap-Haitien 

I 

i. 

1 

9 

Ecole Professionnelle dm Go naive* 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Ecole Profession nelle de Jacmel. - 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Ecole Profassionnelle de* Caves . .... r 
Ecole Professionnelle de J6Mmie. . . 

1 

i 

1 

9 

1 < 

6 

1 

8 

Ecole Pre-Vocationnelle de Mayotte 

2 

20 

3 

25 

Ecole M6nag£re de M&rtissant s 

1 

8 

16 

25 

Centre de C^ramique ...... 

1 

« 6 

I 

8 

Centre de* Reeducation L 1 
Ecole Arts Managers, Mme. Paul 

1 

12 

22 

35 

Magloire 1 

1 

8 

1 

10 


1 From rec or d s fumkbcd by Ami* L ent Director Groerml of Vocation*! Education, January 
1 Boarding schools 

* Supported by National Department of Education but operated by p neats or mum. 

4 Ceramist*. 


The training of other teachers in the J. B. Damier school is 
comparable to those described. In addition, the staff of this school 
is receiving valuable on-the-job assistance and training from 

t 

seven United Nations experts working under the auspices of 
ILO. These experts, French with the exception of an Italian 
mason, spend full time in the shops of their respective specialties 
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instructing: teachers and students. Under the guidance of these 
experts, job analysis sheets have been prepared for electrical work, 
machine shop, and other trades, which represent an important 
development in teaching technique. 

The qualifications of (he sisters of the order of Fille de Marie 
de Paridaens of Belgium who staff l’Ecole Elie Dubois have al- 
ready been summarized in chapter III. 

The Salesian fathers and brothers who staff the Ecole Na- 
tionale des Arts et Metiers are qualified through training in 
Salesian vocational teacher-training institutions in United State*, 
Canada, and Europe. 

In general the vocational teachers who staff the remaining 
schools are graduates of Ecole J. B. Damier, Ecol^Elie Dubois, 
and Ecole Nationale des Art* et Metier*. The teachers of aca- 
demic subjects taught ip the vocational schools are in general 
graduates of the normal training schools of Port-au-Prince. Many 
teachers of both categories have supplemented their basic train- 
ing received in Haiti by study abroad in Europe, Unit*! States, 
Canada, or in Latin America. 


Salaries and Budgets 

The salaries of vocational school professional employee* gen- 
erally fall above the salaries of elementary school employees, but 
somewhat below the secondary school employees in several cate- 
gories. Vocational school directors in general receive more than 
secondary school directors ; vocational school professors less than 
secondary school professors. Specific comparison is impossible 
because the categories of employment are not comparable. The 
average salaries for various categories of positions in the voca- 
tional schools are given in table 23. 

All support for vocational education comes from the Govern- 
ment of Haiti. There are no contributions from industry,- no 
tuition from students. A summary of the annual budget for 1956- 
57 is shown in table 24. 

Haiti spends 29 percent of its total budget for vocational edu- 
cation on the support of boarding students in the eight-schools 
which operate as boarding schools. Many of these students kre 
admitted to the schools on the basis of economic need of their 
families, for example, at Mai son Centrale, rather than on the 
basis of their eligibility for vocational training. 


3 

ERIC 
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Table 23. -Average salaries oE vocational school employees, 7956^37* 


Mii raluas in US. dollar* at official r&s a/ 5 ffon rtfo par t/J*. ] 




Petition 

Number of 
positions 

Average 

monthly 

salary 

< 

Range of 
Salary 

Director!! 

15 

9101 

960 to 130 

AmUnt directors 

3 

80 

v 60 to 100 

Superintendent (Gw era!) ...... 

4 

54 

40 to 00 

8u}>eriiiiendent — 

16 

45 

40 to 50 

Professors v 

57 

50 

40 to 55 

Vocational |frofo^ors . 

3$ 

- ' 58 

45 to 110 

Teachers (Men) 

9 

48 

40 to 45 

Teachers (Women) ... 

29 

50 

45 to 55 

Vocational helpers 

14 

45 

21 to 115 

Shop foremen 

12 

55 

50 to 65- 

Foremen 

8 

01 

• 40 to 75 

Nurses 

5 

51 

50 to 55 

Stenographers "... 

3 

47 

45 to 50 ‘ 

8ervice personnel. 

45 

24 

21 to 50 

Ceramists 

6 

43 

30 to 55 

Others \ . * 

12 

y32 

21 to 50 


• 1 TZ Memitmr. Journal Officfel d# U Re puhliqu© d Hmlli. BudrH. d# 1’Ei^rcica, 1966-47. 

T rmn*UU*d and adapted / 


Table 24.— Budget for vocational schools, Ascal year, 195^-37' 

140 mJkm »• US. dollmrt o{ eflnoJ mJt of f fomrdoo pot US, HtJlor) 


Schools 


Ecole Elie Dubois 

Ecole J. B. Danner 

EfcoieiN'stionale dee Arte et Mdtiera 

Maison CentraJe dee Arte et Metiers 

Centre d'ApprefgiMage St. Jdartin /'.... 

Maison Popular re d* Education de Comfort;. . . 

Ecole ProfemionneUe du Cap- Haitian 

Ecole ProfemionneUe dee Gonaives 

Ecole ProfemkmneUe de Jactnel * . 

Ecole ProfeeeipnneUe dee Cayee 

Ecole Profemionnelle de J£remie ; 

Ecole Pr6-V8cationnelle de Mayotte 

Ecole M6nagfere de Martiaeant .\. 

Centre de C4ramique . 

Centre de-RMdo^atioo 

Ecole Arte Mtongere, Mme. Magloire 

Central Office f 


Total. 


Support for 
boarding 
students 


96,000 


7,000 

35,422 

13,110, 


8,000 


28,716 
- 4, ‘400 


102,948 


All Other 
expeneee 


911,802 
12,480 
15,308 
• 36,596 
18,738 
25,680 
7,392 
5,472 
6,352 
6, M2 
6,012 
16,944 
18,928 
7,200' 
24,084 
8,400 
27,600 


294,770 


Total 


917,892 
12,480 
22,308 
72,018 
31,848 
25,680 
7,392 
5,472 
5,352 
6, M2 
6,012 
16,944 
26,928 
, 7,200 

52.800 

12.800 
27,600 


997,418 


1 Lm Jfaattaar, Journal OAcM de la fe«sn*U«<» d'Haiti. Bodc«t Gdadral da rExareUa 1*64-47. 
Translated and adapted. 
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Admission Requirements and Program. of Studies 

* ' * . , . 

_ Thfe ’program in. the different schools varies so^nucb that it la 
impossible to establish^ o? 1 describe general admission require- 
ments. For example, pupils at Maison -Centrale are admitted at 
age 10, on a “first come first adipitted basis.” They are primarily 
boys from, needy families who are seeking” institutional place- 
ment for their children. These boys remain at the school 10 
months per year for lb years. The school provides food, lodging, 
and medicaj care; the parents provide clothing insdfar as pos- 
sible. During theirlO years-stay pie boys are expected to complete, 
elementary school and secure prevocational training in carpentry; 
shoe making, tailoring, and general shop. The training objective 
is to prepare them for vocational training proper or to work as 
semiskilled carpenters, cobblers, tailors,, and foi; other trades, 
largely self-employed, in the rural areas'. These boys do a large 
part of their own dormitory and dining room work. f 

At Ecole Nationals des Arts et M^tigr^/ Salesiens) the admis- 
sion requirements are: . * 

Article ^1. — To be admitted to the Ecole Nationals dee Arte et Metiers 
(Saleeians Fathers), the candidate must not be older thari IB or younger 
than 14, he shall Udce an entry examination baaed upon -the* progra^n of 
Certifioat d* Etude* Primairep. • * r 

Article 72. — The following documentations are required:. v 

1. Copy of thd applicant's birth certificate, 

2. A health certificate delivered by the National Service of Hygiene. 4 

Candidates also take a competitive admission examination 

•* • 

which eliminates about 85 percent of the applicants. 

The admission requirements and program for Ecole Profes- 

I V 

sionnelle Elie Dubois have already been described in chapter III. 

The program in all vocational schools provides for'scademic and 
religious study in addition to the vocational subjects. A schedule 
of courses for 1’Ecole Professionnelle J. B. Damier, indicatihg 
hours per week of various Subjects is shown in appendix A. 

The following vocational courses are also taught: Machine 
shop practice, sheet metal, general mechanics, auto mechanics, 
plumbing, elementary eledricity, masonry, tailoring, cabinetmak- 
ing. Drafting is emphasized and students are taught to work 
from blueprints. » ‘ 

/ I 

4 Wptrtio*nt d» flaiimtioB Putliqo®, K^BOiti btirim. TrmnalatJon from pm to. 
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In contrast is Ecole Professionnelle J. B. Damier and the pro-* 
fessional schools in Cap-Haitian, Gonaives, Cayes and Jacniel 
where the admission requirements are: 

Article 68.— To be admitted to the courses of cutting (tailoring), 
cabinetmaking, forge and masonry of the vocational schools of J. B. 
Damier and the provinces, one must not be less than 14 years old and have 
a Certified t d'Etudea Primairea. 

Only the students who have their Brevet ElSmentaire or a certificate 
stating that they have done at least their Cinquidme will be admitted tty 
the shops of automobile-mechanic, general mechanic, radio and electricity. 

Article 69. — Tbe examinations for admission take place during the 
second part of September at,the school. 

Article 70. — The applications for admission must be sent to the school’s 
administration and shall have the following documents: 

1. Copy of the applicant’s birth certificate. 

2. A Certificat d’Etvdes Primairea or CinquiSme or Brevet Elimen- 

tnire, according to the case. , 

3. A health certificate delivered by the National Service of Hygiene. 

4. A certificate of good behaviour from the director of the last 
attend^ establishment.* 

The method of instruction emphasizes hand processes and 
benchwork during the first year, with machine work of gradu- 
ally inerfeasing difficulty during the second and third years. Em- 
phasis is placed on gaining perfection in isolated skills and the 
production of models, (such as model wood joints, perfectly - 
squared blocks) , as a means of gaining skills with tools and experi- 
ence with materials. However, in the course in machine shop 
practice each student had produced a “master piece” as evidence 
of his proficiency. In several instances this was a small machine 
for cutting metal. This project had involved many processes, such 
as cutting, shaping, grinding, boring, and hardening. 

The programs in other schools are similar in content to J. B. 
Damier for boys, Elie Dubois for girls, but they vary widely in 
the quality of training produced. An overall view of the types of 
training and the number of people completing the various 
courses can be secured from table 25 . . 

Upon satisfactory completion of the courses students are given 
certificat de fin d f etudes prof essionne, lies. This certificate speci- 
fies the course followed and reports general average grades earned 
in academic and vocational courses. 

Graduates in electricity, machine shop practice, and auto 
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mechanics frequently find employment in small factories and 
garages in Port-au-Prince. A few graduates of the superior schools 
find employment as teachers in other vocational s'chools or in the 
public schools and in the home economics centers. Many became 
self-employed in small shops. 


Table 25.— Number of diplomas' awarded in each vocational 
specialty, school year 1955-56 1 


Specialty 


Home Economics 
Shoe making. 
Tailoring. . 
Cabinetmaking. 
Electricity. . ... 

Hotel service . 
Masonry. ........ 

Mechanic (general) 
Mechanic (automobile) 
Weaving. . 


Men 


4 

11 

8 

4 

10 

3 

8 

8 


Women 


4 


Total 


77 

4 

11 

8 

4 

14 

3 

8 

3 

2 


l Institui Haitian d# Statiatiqua. Bulletin Trimtslriel de Statimtique, Bulletin No. 23, Decembre 
195*, table 93-1B, p.158. 

Buildings and Equipment 

The buildings in which vocational schools are housed are in 
general, good; with the exception of l’Ecole J. B. Damier, were 
originally constructed for use as school buildings. Many do not 
■now afford adequate space. The possibilities of expansion are often 
limited because of the small sites. 

The Maison Centrale des Arts et Metiers is housed in a new 
building occupied in October 1957. Most of the rooms are utilized 
as elementary class rooms and dormitories. Shop space is ade- 
quate for the prevocational shops being established. The nearby 
Centre de Reeducation is also well-housed, although the building 
is not new. 

The Centre de Ceramique with its attractive display and sales- 
room is housed in three small open sheds on a lot at the rear of 
the offices of the National Department of Education. 

Buildings for vocational schools in the provinces are in gen- 
eral good, particularly Masion Populaire d'Education de Camfort 
, and l'Ecole Professionnelle du Cap-Haitien at Cap-Haitian. Gon- 
aives also has adequate housing for its l’&cole Professionelle de 
Gonaives. 
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As to equipment, l’Ecole Professionnelle J. B. Damier anS 
1 Ecole Nationale des Arts et Metiers seem the most fortunate. 
UNESCO has recently spent approximately $65,000 for new ma- 
chines and tools for l’Ecole J. B. Damier. It has a variety of 
lathes and other metalworking machines. Its woodworking shops 
have bandsaws, a shaper, planers, and jointers. Its automobile 
mechanics shops have good service and repair equipment includ- 
ing a crankshaft grinding machine and a bearing-boring ma- 
chine. Hand tools are in good variety, all tools and equipment 
appear w r ell cared for. 

The equipment at l’Ecole Professionnelle Elie Dubois has al- 
ready been described in chapter III. Equipment in other schools 
is more meager, much of it worn out or obsolescent. In smaller 
schools the supply of handtools is often inadequate. 

4 

Licensing Commercial Schools 

During the 5-year period from 1951 to 1956 the seven commer- 
cial schools in Haiti, all located in Port-au-Prince showed a decline 
in enrollment from 849 to 646, about 24 percent. This may reflect 
the fact that many girls seeking training as bilingual secretaries 
or stenographers go to nearby English-speaking Jamaica for their j 
training. Some who can afford to do so, go to the United States 
for training. v 

There are no government-supported commercial schools. All 
of the licensed schools are privately owned and operated but un- 
der government license and under the general supervision of the 
Assistant Director General of Vocational Education. 

Certain government-supported schools such as Elie Dubois give 
commercial framing. The law concerning the licensing require- ’ 
jnent and specifying standards and so forth for the commercial 
. schools are given in appendix B. The licensed schools and their 
enrollments as of school year 1957-58 are shown in table 26. 

The majority of the students attend afternoon and evening 
classes as many of them are already employed. Men enroll for the 
most part in accounting classes, girls in stenography and typing. 

Three of the directors, who are also 1 the owners of commercial 
schools, have completed one or more correspondence courses in " 
accounting. One of the directors has diplomas representing the 
completion of 12 such courses. Another director has in addition 
a diploma for 4 years of training at l’Ecole d’ Administration 
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de Paris. Most of the directons either hold jobs or do custom 
accounting in addition to the management of their schdols. 

Instructors in commercial schools are required by law to be 
graduates of a licensed commercial school. In addition to this 
minimum requirement many of them have had training in United 
States, Canada, or elsewhere abroad. English proficiency is of 
course essential for teachers who teach English shorthand. 


Table 26.*- Enrollment and number of teachers in licensed 
commercial schools, school year 1957-58 


1 

School 

_____ JL C 

Enrollment 

Number 

teachers 

Men 

Women 

Total 




— — ? 


Academic Commerciale Jules Taylor 

TOO 

100 

300 

9 

Kcole de Commerce Maurice I^aroche . 



143 

4 

Eeole 8p6eiale Robin 

30 

51 

81 

4 

Centre d ’Etudes Commerciales 

44 

20 

64 

7 

Institul Commercial Joseph Poujo! 

11& 

55 

170 

6 

Eeole CommeYviale Jean-Marie 


100 

100 

3 




Salaries of teachers average approximately $50 per month. 
Remuneration of the director depends on the profits from operat- 
ing their schools. Losses are not uncommon. 

Tuition fees vary only slightly from school to school. They are 
generally $3 to $5 per month for typing; $5 per month for short- 
hand and $5 per month for accounting. Fees for English shorty 
hand are frequently higher than for French shorthand. 

The buildings housing the commercial schools are, with one 
exception, dwellings with various degrees of modification. At 
one extreme the cla^rooms were little more than poorly lighted 
sheds ; at the other, a relatively new building had been designed 
and built by the owner-director for school use! This building 
provides an air-conditioned office and one air-conditioned class- 
room for advanced students in office management, a snack bar, 
and a library. With this exception, the classrooms are generally 
crowded, poorly furnished, and poorly lighted. There is little 
equipment other than typewriters. There is little opportunity 
yet to learn how to operate computing machines, and no oppor- 
tunity to learn to operate the more complex posting and book- 
keeping machines. 
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Other Programs 

Since*1945 Haiti has realized possibilities of increased revenue 
from tourists, but one of serious problems has been to find prop- 
erly trained staff for its tourist hotels. L’Ecole Hoteliere 
d’Haiti under the control of the Department of Labor of the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti was an effort to meet this need. In 1952 the 
United Nations inaugurated a program of technical assistance for 
this school and provided a number of technicians, including a 
French chef to train cooks who could train other cooks. Another 
specialist supplied by the United Nations had been an assistant 
director of a hotel training school in Nice, France. A former 
Haitian director of the l’Ecole Hoteliere had studied hotel tech- 
nology in France as a beneficiary of a United Nations scholarship. 

The program offered included cooking, accounting, English, 
French, bar and restaurant management, and general hotel tech- 
nology. The course extended two years. The maximum enroll- 
ment .reached was 70, the majority being girls training as cham- 
bermaids and waitresses. Twenty-four were graduated in 1955. 

, During a comparatively brief period, the vocational educa- 
tion program in Haiti has developed some centers where reasonably 
adequate training is provided for a small number of students. 
The capacity of the program is reportedly still far below the 
needs of the country. Many believe the program is hampered by 
its secondary role of providing boarding homes for needy boys. 
Many innovations and improvements are needed to preside voca- 
tional training for Haiti’s young people. 
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Adult 


BRIOR TO THE FIRST official effort of the Haitian Govern- 
ment in 1943 to alleviate the, extensive adult illiteracy that 
has existed throughout the history of Haiti, many private and 
religious organizations concerned themselves with this problem. 
Among these were: Mission Patriotique des Jewries (Youth Patri- 
otic Mission) ; Jeunesse Catholupie Haitienne (Haitian Catholic 
\outh) and Ligue de VEnseignement par le Creole (League for 
Teaching in Creole), and in 1943 Committee McConnel~Bourand- 
DorsinviUe-Bouchereau. These groups, active at various times be- 
tween 1932 and 1943, all tried to teach the adult illiterates the 
most elementary idea of reading, writing and arithmetic, teach- 
ing either in Creole or French. 1 

In 1943, the Government of Haiti officially recognized the need 
of adult education by sending a representative of the National 
Department of Education to the Committee McConnel-Bourand- 
Dorsinville-Bouchereau. The Committee then became the ComiU 
de diffusion de VEnseignement par le Criole (Committee for Dif- 
fusion of Teaching in Creole) and was administratively attached 
to the Section of Primary Instruction of the National depart- 
ment of Education with an annual budget of $7,000. This com- 
mittee used the Laubach method. • * 

In 1947, following a series of meetings called by the National 
Department of Education, legislation was proposed to the National 
Assembly which resulted in changing the ComiU de Diffusion de 
VEnsefynment par le Cr4ole into the office of the Direction Gen- 
erals de V Education des Adultes (General Administration for 
Adult Education) . 


1 

KtioQ of 


u4 adapted from a let Ur euppliad by LaHo FattWaa, Arei.Unt Director for 
National Department at Education, Port-au-Prince, July II, 1M7 
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Foreign governments have provided various technicaJ as- 
sistance and other aid in the field of adult education. In 1948, on 
request of the Haitian Government,* UNESCO initiated an experi- 
ment in adult education in connection with its fundamental edu- 
cation program at Marbial. The director of the General Adminis- 
tration for Adult Education became the director ad hoc of this 
Marbial literacy experiment 

In 1949, at the suggestion of the Director of Adult Education, 
the Department of Labor opened a few (literacy) centers for the 
laborers working for the Department giving the courses under 
the supervision of the director of the adult education program. 

By a law of September 7, 1951,. the work of these two depart- 
ments in adult education was separated into two organizations, 
“Workers Education,” under the Department of Labor; the Gen- 
eral Administration for Adult Education became the Section of 
Adult Education of the National Department of Education. 

In 1953 the Government of Haiti built an experimental train- 
ing center for adult educators at Bayeux and staffed it with 
graduates of the UNESCO Fundamental Education Center at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico. These graduates had all attended the Funda- 
mental Education Center on UNESCO scholarships. 


Aims and Objectives 



of adult education, as 
eral Administration of 


The aims and objectives of the p: 
stated in the law establishing the' 

Adult Education are — 

Complete eliminatiorv/of illiteracy by distributing among the five 
Departments (of the Republic) schools for adults and by using methods 
for reading and writing capable of giving the best results (phonetic. 
Creole and etymologic French). 

Organization of centers for manual work with qualified organizations. 

Organization of elementary work for propaganda and the training of a 
specialized personnel 1 . 

Organization • * * of a crusade of general education by means of oral 
and written propaganda; basic education, community teaching, teaching 
of hygiene, civic instruction, geography, practical arts, agricultural 
technie and introduction to a standard of life which should improve the 
existing situation in the communities. 

Complex Factors 

Since adult education programs in Haiti must be conducted in 
Creole, the program has become the center of several strongly 


‘ 
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conflicting points of view. For example, one group of influehtial 
Haitians doubts the wisdom of making the peasants literate ; oth- 
ers doubt the peasants capacity to become literate. On the con- 
trary, many religious groups encourage literacy because of the 
advantage it offers in extending religious teaching to the people 
of the Republic. The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that French is the official language of the country and of the 
schools, and all textbooks, except the few pamphlets printed in 
Creole for adult education classes, are printed in French. Many 
peasants recognize French as a necessary stepping stone to bet- 
ter ‘living and greater prestige, but do not recognize learning to 
read Creole as a useful stepping stone in learning to read French. 
Consequently, they are less than lukewarm about learning Creole. 

Efforts to reduce the approximately 90 percent illiteracy exist- * 
ing in the Haitian population IB years of age and up-are retarded 
by a complex of social and cultural factors. These factors, 
particularly in the matter of the language of instruction are re- 
ported to have made it necessary to abandon methods agreed 
upon by teachers and linguists as the most effective; and to sub- 
stitute some less effective methods. 

The language aspect of this problem is described as follows 
by the UNESCO technical assistance team that worked in Mar- 
bial Valley from 1948 to 1951 ; 

* - Literacy teaching, and indeed all education outside the home whether 
. of adult* or of children, haa been handicapped by the language problem. 
Although French is the official language of the country, few of the 
peasants of Marbial can speak it intelligibly • • • The rare p^aant who 
can understand the sense of what he reads and who can write correctly 
is of the greatest assistance to his whole neighbourhood. It is he who is 
called Into consultation by the litigants in the interminable lawsuits, and 
he is also, of course, the local letter writer. 

The native Creole language is a development from a reduced or pidgin 
variety of French, originally spoken between masters and slaves in tha 
17th and 18th centuries, to which considerable borrowings from West 
African languages have been added. Haitian Creole is not a dialect of 
French, but an independent language, about as closely related to French 
as modern Italian is to Latin. Its phonetics differ somewhat from those 
4 . > °f standard French, but it is very close to French in phonetic structure. 

The vocabulary is overwhelmingly French in origin, but ita grammatical 
structure shows some features which are common to both French and 
West African languages, some which are peculiar to French and some to 
West African speech. 

Experience in many countries haa demonstrated over and over again 
that ft la much easier to make a people literate if the individual learns to 
read and write in his mother tongue. However, the use of Creole in Haiti 
has met with nlnch opposition. The resistance, which has impaired the j 
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efforts to spread education, is due mainly to the fact that Creole lacks 
any cultural prestige. There is a widespread notion that Creole is merely 
a patois or a corruption of French with no grammar of its own, and 
therefore not worthy of serious conaideration. 

One of the first attempts to teach the children in their own language 
was made by .Christian Beaulieu, a Haitian educator who worked out a 
method based on traditional French orthography. The experiment was 
not entirely successful, for many of the pupils were discouraged by 
spelling difficulties. The Rev. Ormond MdConnel endeavoured on the 
contrary to introduce a system for transcribing Creole which would be 
both simple and rational and would make it easier to teach. Stimulated by 
these educators, the Haitian Government in 1948 obtained the services of 
an expert in literacy campaigns. Dr. Laubach. After a thorough examina- 
tion of the problems, he recommended the adoption of the syst&n proposed 
by his predecessor, Mr. McConnel. Official approval of this s ystem resulted 
in vigorous efforts to educate the masses. Their success showed that the 
use of the vernacular could both simplify and accelerate the literacy 
campaign. 1 

The history of adult education in Haiti lead Donald Burns, a 
UNESCO expert in production of literacy teaching and reading 
materials, to observe further : 

t 

■ * * * it would be a fallacy to assume that the choice of an orthography 
can in all cases be determined solely on grounds which are linguistically 
or pedagogically desirable. Indeed the pressure of social groups within 
the community may make it difficult if not impossible to eecure the 
acceptance of the linguist’s choice, however evident ita advantages may 
appear to be. There can be few countries which have experiened more 
acutely the problem of choosing an orthography than Haiti — a country 
which on account of ita situation and the influences to which it is subject, 
reveals the complexity of the problem in a way which must be unique • • • 
Some enquiry into the purpose for which a vernacular language ia to 
be used arises inevitably during the choice of its orthography. In Haiti 
where no Crehle is taught at any stage in any of the country’s schools, 
and where virtually the whole of the literate population is literate in 
French, it is understandable that the vernacular should be considered as 
no more than a bridge to French and should be accepted as a medium of 
instruction on this rendition alone. 1 


Adult Education Contort 



The vicissitudes of adult education in Haiti are probably reflected 
in the variation in the number of training centers and the num- 
ber of teachers (table 27) . 
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Table 27.— Adult education centers, number of centers and 
instructors, 1951-56* 


Year 

Total 

Department of 
Education 

Department of 
labor 

Center* 

Staff 

Center* 

Staff 

Centers 

Staff 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1951 

270 

327 

a 156 

213 

114 

114 

1952 

437 

543 

235 

317 

202 

226 

1953 . 

574 

574 

335 

335 

»9 

239 

1954 ..... 

448 

463 

213 

213 

235 

250 

1955 ........ 

486 

526 

261 

,288 

225 

238 

1956 . 

525 


300 


225 
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More significant perhaps than ✓the number of centers and in- 
structors is the trend in enrollments and average daily attendance 
,at the centers, as shown in table 28. This, however, shows a 
somewhat declining trend over the years from 1963 to 1956, the 
last year for which complete data were available, when this 
study was made. 


Table 28.— Enrollment and average daily attendance at 
adult education centers, 1951-56* 


Year 

Total 

— — 1 

Department of 
Education 

Department of 
. Labor 

s±- 
68 
a a 
H ° 

< 

9 

Percent of 
Enrollment 
in ADA 


< 

Q 

< 

Percent of 
Enrollment 
in ADA 

4 *s 

e I 

a * 

< 

Q 

< 

Percent of 
Enrollment 
in ADA vf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 ( 

7 

8 


19 

1951 

7,417 

11,134 

17,185 

16,494 

16,239 

16,046 

* 


5,669 

8,673 

13,218 

11,262 

11,193 

11,656 



1,748 

2,461 

3,967 

5,232 

5,046 

4,390 

J 



1952 

* 

» 





1953* 

10,094 

9,003 

8,487 

8,116 

59 

55 

52 

51 

7,592 

5,612 

5,444 

5,429 

57 • 
50 
49 
46 

2,502 

3,391 

3,043 

2,687 

63 

65 

60 

61 

1954 

1955 

1956 
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• a 

Centers for adult education are frequently evening schools. 

Many of them are in villages and a few in cities, but the more 

typical center is a rural school or other gathering place. Such a 

center is described by U NESCO as follows : c 

• 

The Center of Charitable Cypnen, in the section of Ni-M&gd, u typical 
bf many of these schools. It is an open shed erected near a crocs-road in 
a clearing outlined by white stones. Its position is indicated by a large 
sign and by the national flag which floats from a flagstaff. The school is 
surrounded with trees and shrubberies, gnome of coffee- trees providing 
shade and coolness. The furniture is rudimentary : a single table, five 
benches on posts planted in the ground, and two or three chairs. Char- 
itable Cyprien the director of the school, and his assistants give reading 
lessons to their peasant neighbours every day between noon and 3 o'clock 
and have about 120 pupil*. During the last 18 months, 57 have learned to 
read, some being youths between 16 and 25 years of age and others men 
of about 40. Some 20 children between 7 and 14 years of age also attend 
the school. The director and his assistants receive a monthly grant of 
$16 from the Office of Adult Education in Port-au-Prince and the school 
i* regularly visited by inspectors from J scmel who encourage the efforts 
being made and, within the very scanty possibility of the administration, 
supply some reading materials -• • • 

Mimeographed sheets take the place of information pamphlets -concern- 
ing such fundamental problems %s agriculture and hygiene. Spalling books 
for learning Creole are hastily published at the lowest possible price, 
which means that their typographical priaentation is unsatisfactory. The 
only reading material is represented by the small collection Koniada a4 
ruAAs which comprises a short History of Haiti, a book on agriculture 
and another on hygiene, the latter without pictures. The textbook on 
arithmetic has fcnly a few mimeographed pages • • • If an effort is not 
made to give the peasants more reading material, the future of funda- 
mental education in the whole of the Haitian countryside will be seriously 
jeopardised. 4 

Teachers for the literacy centers are largely public school 
teachers or others who can read and wxite. They frequently serve 
as a literacy teacher in addition to their teaching positions in a 
school for children. About half of the teachers have had training 
at the fundamental education training center at Bayeux and the 
teacher training center at Lafond. In centers where these teach- 
ers are employed, programs of community work are carried on 
in addition to the literacy program. 

. The subjects taught in the literacy program are reading, 
writing, - arithmetic, hygiene, civics, history and geography of 
Haiti, all taught in Creole vernacular. The co mmuni ty work car- 
ried on in certain centers includes organization of general com- 
munity meetings, building latrines, providing first aid, building 

« 4 TS. Haiti PUt Praia**, op. «U.. p. IT. 
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houhes, visiting homes to give assistance with agricultural prob- 
lems, soil conservation work, improving water supplies, village 
cleanup programs, building beds for homes, and general improve- 
ment of houses. 

Teacher training for special teachers in adult education is * 
centered at the fundamental education training center at Bayeux 
and a training center at Lafond. The training program at La- 
fond includes theoretical and practical agriculture, orgapiza> - 
tion of cooperatives, methods of approach, administrative geog- 
raphy, fundamental education, education of adults, practice 
teaching, community work, recognition of certain diseases, first ' 
aid, home economics (cutting, sewing, cooking, baking, child 
care), and shop work (basketmaking, ceramics, cabinetmaking, 
weaving) . 

A person can secure a diploma of literacy by satisfactorily 
passing the examinations which are offered periodically at the 
literacy centers. These examinations are of the, general type 
that require the examinee to read a prescribed paragraph and 
indicate his comprehension and ability to write by writing an- 
swers to questions related to the material read. The examinations 
also require performing certain exercises in the fundamental op- 
erations of arithmetic and the solution of simple problems. 

No summary statement of the results of the adult education 
program carried on by the Department of Labor was available at 
time of waiting this report The Assistant Director for Adult 
Education of the National Departinent of Education reports: 

From IMS to this date (1961) 13,089 adults have received their * 
diploma of literacy. That is to say that 13,089 adults have satisfactorily 
passed the examinations which entitle them to the diploma • • • But one 
can state that more than 40,000 persons have learned to read, write and 
calculate who have abandoned the course before receiving their diplomas. 1 

It is believed that adult education in Haiti will continue to be 
handicapped until indecisions resulting from conflicts of opinion 
concerning the language of instruction are resolved. Then, as- 
suming funds are available, greater progress may be anticipated 
in the methods of instruction, the provision of suitable instruc- 
tional materials, and the provision of reading material for the 
neo-literate. The number of illiterates in the population indicates 
that in spite of the vigorous efforts of interested people, only a 
beginning has been made. 

' <S- 

» Tranalatad a ad adapted from a letter rap£B«d by Leiio rmubiae. Amietaot Director for Eda- 
****** *4 AduJt a. National Nnitwit at Education, Port-ao- Prince. Haiti. Job II. 1MT. 
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Chapter VIII 


Education 


THE UNIVERSITY of Haiti was established by decree of Preai- 
1 dent Elie Lescot on December 23, 1944. 1 Subsequently sepa- 
rate decrees established various college? and schools within the 
framework of the University, for example, the decree of August 
21. 1946 establishing a Faculty dea Sciences. However, certain of 
the present colleges and schools were in existence before the es- 
tablishment of the University, often as private schools which 
were later incorporated into the University. 

ThiB is the only University in Haiti. Located at Port-au-Prince, 
the University is the cultural capital of the Republic. Handi- 
capped by meager and scattered physical facilities and an inade- 
quate budget, the University has nevertheless succeeded in 
attracting some highly qualified professors to its staff. Its grad- 
uates make an important contribution in meeting the needs of 
Haiti for trained technicians, administrators, and professionals. 


Organization and Administration of tfto 

University 

The general development of the various departments and their 
federation by law into the framework of the University are de- 
scribed in the following translation from the introduction of the 
University bulletin published in 1960 : 

Mott of our institutions for superior education are of rather recent 
origin * * * They have developed independently of ooe another 
1944. Although the idea of grouping our superior schools under the 
academic direction of n rector of the University is not new, it was only 
in-1944 that a law gave this form to the University. 
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' The University of Haiti comprise* on one hand the College of Law, of 

Science (including the Polytechnic School and the School of Surveying) ; 
and the Superior Normal School for letters and sciences • • • all 
administratively related to the Ministry of Education. On the other hand 
there are the College* of Medicine and Pharmacy and Dentistry, and the 
National School of Agriculture • * • administratively related to the 
Ministry of Public Health and the kinlatry of Agriculture. 

Other specialised superior schools, the Military Academy, the Grand 
Seminaire Apostolique Notre-Dame, the Institute of Ethnology are not 
actually a part of the University, although they grant diplomas of 
superior education in accordance with the various laws governing them. 

The professors teaching at the University are for the most part 
Haitians. However, there are some French and American professors pro- 
vided as part of the collaboration of the I ns ti tut Francaia and the Haitian 
American Institute with the University of Haiti • • • 

The report on each Institution has been prepared by its respective 
dean or director. The result is a lack of unity in the presentation of this 
work (bulletin). But this diversity reflects the very life of our University 
in which each organisation keeps its owp^haracter and * little of its 

- original independence.* ^ 

The departments of the University with the number of their 
respective teaching staffs and average annual enrollments for the 
school year 1956-66 are shown in table 29. 

- Administratively the University is under the control of the Min- 
ister of National Education. A rector, is the chief administrative 
officer. He is the chairman of the Council of the University which 
Is composed of the deans of the various faculties, and the direc- 
tors of affiliated colleges, schools, and institutes. The rector is 
appointed by the President of the Republic from three names sub- 
mitted by the Minister of National Educatiob. 

Each college or school of the University is under the immedi- 
ate administrative and academic direction of its respective dean 
or director. 

To assure adequate liaison with other public instruction serv- 
t ^ there is also a consultative council consisting of the mem- 
bers of the Council qf the University, the Director General of Urban 
Education, the Director General of Rural Education, and the Di- 
rector of the General Hospital. This council is required to meet 
twice a year and may be called into extraordinary session by the 
Minister of National Education. 

There Is no complete published list of the professional staff 
with their respective academic degrees, honors and activities. 

* flUHL NUtfe N*. i, VoL I. J«m IMS, p. • tod IS. faajuWte <W ritst. 
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However, conferences with the deans and directors of the various 
colleges and schools reveal that many members of the staff hold 
advanced degrees from European, Canadian, and American in- 
stitutions of higher learning. f < 


Table 29.— Number ef prcfmeri and average annual enrollment, 
University of Haiti, academic year 1955-56' 


College or school 


: — — - — — .Hb. _ 

Poly technical aebool ( Boole Polyteckniqtte d'Hmh] 4 
School of Surveying f Ec&le d'ArpmioM) 4 ....... . 

Superior Normal School (Bade l/ormah Bvpiriturt) 
Collie of Law ( Faculii de Drmi t Section Soda Je 
et Administration) . ......... , . . 

College of Law (FaeuiU de Drm i, Section Juri- 

dique) . . . 

Collie of Law (Ecolm de Brmt du Cap-timtwn f 
Cayes, Gonaum, et JMmi) 

College of Medicine {FacuUi d§ M4dscM) 

School of Pharmacy (Ernie de Pharmocii) . . L . . . 
College of Dentistry (Bcoie Bmkd? s) 

School of Nursing (Em U dm Infimvkrm ) . r , , . . 

National School of Agriculture (Ecol* NaEmmU 

d f Agriculture) . 4 , 4 . fc . . 4 . # „ 

Theological Seminary (Grand SSfmnmre Notre- 

c 9am€) . .... * . , * a . A 

Institute of Ethnology (InMUhd . , 


* 

Number 

of 

profoMuft 

Average annual 
enrollment 

Total 

Men 

Worn on 

27 

84 

84 


4 

12 

12 


24 

62 

44 

13 


7 

4 

.1 

5 

223 

209 

14 

22 

9? 

96 

1 


229 

211 

18 

38 

28 

15 

13 

19 

44 

38 

8 

8 

95 

...... 

*95 

10 

31 

31 

* » - * » 4 • * 

6 

30 

30 


7 

19 

16 

" 4 ’ 

- 
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*The fiscal organization of the University is complex. Certain 
departments draw financial support from the University budget 
and in addition receive some support from certain government 
departments. On the other hand, some departments, for example, 
the National School of Agriculture, while identified as a depart- 
ment of the University, receives all of its financial support di- 
rectly from the Department of Agriculture. The College of Med- 
icine is supported by the Department of Public Health. 

In genera] the University depends entirely for funds upon 
the Government of Haiti. It receives no grants in aid other than 
for certain specific scholarships, and has no endowments. 

Salaries for professional staff are low. The average for 10 
administrative officers including the rector, deans of colleges 
and general secretaries of the colleges is $202 per month. 
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The average monthly salary of 100 professors is $97.80. How- 
ever, these average salaries must be interpreted in view of the 
common practice of a professor holding several part-time posi- 
tions rather than devoting full time to a single position which 
pays a living wage. For example, the low monthly wage rate 
set for many professors in the College of Medicine represent sti- 
pends paicfto practicing physicians who spend oirty a few hours 
per week teaching in addition to the time spent in their private 
practice. 

The Government of Haiti, through the University, budgets $1,- 
060 per month to the support of six professors supplied by the 
Institut Francais to the Superior Normal School. The Govern- 
ment also budgets to the Grand Seminaire Saint Jacques, France, 
$3u0 per month to aid in training French priests for service in 
Haiti. The Government of Haiti likewise budgets $100 per year 
to the Union of Latin American Universities. 


Departments of the University of Haiti 

Following is a brief resume of each of the departments of the 
^University. These summaries are drawn in part from the pub- 
lished materials available and to some extent from interviews 
with the deans of the departments and visits to the various 
establishments. 

Much detail concerning the organization and regulation of the 
various departments^ of the University is contained in the decree 
laws of the Government of Haiti relative to the various schools 
and colleges. For this reason many of the decree laws or excerpts 
. from them are reproduced in appendix B. 

\ 

Polytechnics! School of Haiti 

Founded in 1902 by a group of distinguished Haitian educators 
as the School of Applied Sciences and later designated the 
Polytechnical School of Haiti ; this department of the University 
provides — 

A preparatory year to rive students an opportunity to become sufficiently 
proficient in mathematics and science to undertake the regular course*, 
A course in civil engineering, 

A course in architecture, 

A course In mechanics and electricity. 
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Admission requirements for the 3-year course include a c&rti- 
ficat d’itudes secandaires, part 2, or a certificate for preparatory 
courses majoring mathematics, physics, and chemistry. (See ap- 
pendix A for program of studies.) Each section of the school 
awards a diploma for satisfactory completion of the course work. 

A limited number of scholarships are offered in the Polytech- 
nical School, depending on available funds in the University 
budget. The regulations governing these scholarships are made 
by the Council of Professors of the College of Sciences with the 
approval of the Minister of Education and the Minister of Public 
Works. Arrangements are also made for a limited number of 
upper level students to secure part-time employment in the Min- 
istry of Public Works, thus giving them practical experience in 
irrigation, road construction, bridge building, and other work 
performed by the Ministry. 

The physical plant consists of three buildings. Two of these 
are very old, and are not at present used. The third provides 
seven class rooms and an office for the dean and secretary. The 
school is without laboratories or shops or demonstration equip- 
ment. As a result instruction is limited almost exclusively to text- 
book and examination activities, plus the limited amount of ob- 
servation and practical work made possible by visiting srpall in- 
dustries and shops in Port-au-Prince and by working for the 
Ministry of Public Works. 


School of Surveying 



By a Decree Law of September 15, 1946, 1 a school which had 
been in operation as the Course of Surveying was transformed 
to School of Surveying and became affiliated with the College of 
Sciences of the University. 

Admission requirements for the School of Surveying are: 

To be a Haitian. 

at least 20 years old 

Hare completed the third year of secondary school studies. 

To be in good health. 

To be of good moral standards. 

To have a certificate of good behaviour and freedom from arreat signed 
by the Registrar of the Civil Court. 


• Unirersite d’Hsitl. BviUUm. N». f, Vo L I, Jon IMS. p. US. [nprimric do fgtot. Port-oo- 
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A special provision for five scholarships is made by the Na- 
tional Department of Education. Each scholarship pays $15 per 
month for the 10 months of the school year and specifies that the 
recipients of the scholarships must be the five students from the 
provinces who made the best marks in the admission examination. 

The courses offered and the coefficients assigned to them in 
computing average grades are as follows : 


- Catnii CaagldnU 

Mathematics , 2 

Theoretical surveying . 3 

Surveying 8 

Drawing _ 8 


Courtma CeagLcienta _ 

Legislation 1 

Application . 1 

Total 18 v 


The grade for ‘‘application” takes into account the student’s 
attendance during t£e 3 months marking period. 

To calculate the general average, the averages for the first two 
trimesters are each increased by the coefficient 1, and the third 
trimester by the coefficient 2. 

The School of Surveying is housed in the same building as the 
Polytechnical School. 


Superior Normal School * W 

Superior Normal School of the University has already been 
described in, chapter III, under the heading of Teacher Training 
Institution^. 


College of Law 


The College of Law, one of the oldest departments of the Uni- 
versity, originated as a special school for teaching law in 1869. 4 
It then became the National School of Law in 1890 and the College 
of Lew by enactment of a law of February 24, 1944. 

In addition to the College of Law in Port-au-Prince, there 


are four free Schools of Law, one each, located in Cap-Ha! tian, 
Gonalves, Cayes, and Jgr&nie, described as follows: 

i 

These era private inatitetimu and recognised u Public Services. With- 
out being aff ili a ted, they are nevertheless controlled by the University of 
Haiti which confirms the diplomas delivered by them. 


* UahanM fHeftt. RvttaH a Na. i, Vet 1. IMS, p. 14*. lapriwH, 4e I’XUt. Pert-eu- 
Prinee. Heltt 
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To be admitted to these schools a student most have the eerUfieat 
(Titndte ttcondaxrei, part 2. , ‘ 

Length of studies: 3 years. 8 


For admission to the College of Law, a student must have the 
following: 


A copy of his birth certificate. 

A certificat d’etudes seen n da ires, second part, or a certificate of equiva- 
lent training. 

A certificate of good moral standards delivered by the Mayor or the 
justice of peace, of his home community. 

A certificate of good health from the National Sendee of Hygiene, stipu- 
lating that he does not have any contagious disease. 

Two identification photographs. 

An authorization from his guardian if he is a minor.* * 

Examinations are provided for as follows : 

Article £5. — The scale of marks ia fixed from 0 to 100. It may be modi- 
fied by the Council of the University of Haiti. Any marks 0 to 15 obtained 
at the annual examination for any qf the courses ia eliminate ry and thua 
excluaive of all average. 

ArtieU S6 . — The examinations are made by the Professors sitting as 
Jury under the chairmanship of the Dean and with a representative of 

the general administration of Urban Education. 

* . 

The choice of the written question# is done by the Dean of th* College 
in the presence of the examination Jury. This choice is based upon a list 
of 12 questions at least, submitted by the interested Professor, as well aa 
upon the ones proposed by a member of the Jury. 

ArtieU £7. — The students take their examinations at the end of the 
first and second trimesters and at the end of the year. 

The trimes trial examinations are exclusively written and cover all the 
subject matter taught 

-The annual examination covers all the subject matter taught and ia 
divided into a written and oral examination. 

ArtieU MS . — To be admitted at the oral testa, the student must get a 
genera] average of 65 percent upon all the written bimestrial ami annual 
examinations/ 

Successful completion of the examinations at the end of the 
course and securing a diploma qualifies a graduate to practice 
law. No additional license to practice is required from the 
Government. 


• Ibid , p. 1(4, 

• Ibid., p. J(l. 
1 Ibid., p. 1«|. 
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Each professor is required to give to the dean of the College 
of Law, in October of each year a detailed statement of the 
course of study which he will offer for the coining year. 

A full description of the general administrative organization, 
the •qualification and duties of the deans, professors, librarians, 
and other officers as well as regulations covering admission, grad- 
uation and conduct of students is provided in appendix B as a . 
translation of the law establishing the College of Law as a part 
of the University of Haiti. The course of study is given in apl 
pendix A. 

The library, consisting of approximately 2,000 volumes, includ- 
ing French, English, and Spanish works of law, is housed in the 
same building with the College of Law and under the supervision 
of a full-time librarian. A 10-volume set of Louisiana Revised. 
Statutes, given to the library by the State of Louisiana and the 
Louisiana State Law Institute in 1956, displays a certificate which 
reads in part: 

In recognition of the cordial relation* between the Republic ©f Haiti 

and the State of Louisiana and their common civil law heritage. 

* 

The College of Law is housed in an attractive two-story building 
which provides three auditorium-type classrooms each seating 
over 100 students. There are offices, a library, and a large foyer 
in this building. „ 

' > 

College of Modlcifto 

The School of Medicine was raised to the status of a College of 
Medicine in October 1938. The College of Medicine, the College 
of Dentistry, the College of Pharmacy and the School of Nursing, 
while retaining their identities, Collaborate in many ways. Lo- 
cated within a short distance of each other, they share laboratory, 
library, and lecture room facilities. Students from all four de- 
partments share nonspecialized preparatory courses, for exam- 
ple, in physics, chemistry, and biology. 

For admission to the School of Medicine, the School of Phar- 
macy , or the School of Dentistry, a Haitian applicant must present 
a certi) leaf d' Studes secondaires. plus certain civil documents, and 
a certificate of good behaviour. (See appendix B.) Of 164 appli- 
cants for admission in 1957 only 49 were admi tted. This restric- 
tion of admission reflects no* only the difficulty of meeting the 

. J 
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admission requirements but the fact that enrollment must t>T 
limited because of the limited facilities. 


The dean of the College of Medicine also serves as the dean of 
the College of Pharmacy. Many of the professors teach courses in 
both medicine and pharmacy. 

Most of the professors of the College of Medicine have had 
training in medical schools in United States, Latin America, or 
Europe, in addition to their M.D. degrees from the University of 
Haiti. Almost all professional members of the teaching staff are 
practicing physicians in Port-au-Prince. 

The program of studies is modeled roughly after the program 
of studies in schools of medicine in the United States. The courses 
require 6 years beginning with a year of premedical training in 
basic sciences, physics, chemistry, and biology. Thia preliminary 
year is necessary because of the limited amount of science offered 
in the lyeies. The schedule of courses for the academic year 
1956-67 is translate] in appendix A. 


Upon satisfactorily passing his examinations at the end of the 
sixth year a student receives an academic diploma as a doctor of 
medicine, but is not yet qualified for a license. Following 2 
years worlr in the provinces and the awarding of a certificate of 
proficiency he can qualify for a license to practice anywhere in 
the Republic. The Government of Haiti then issues a license, 
through the Department of Public Health, and upon the certifica- 
tion of the Dean of the College of Medicine that the applicant is 
qualified to practice medicine. ~ 

There is a tuition and laboratory fee, but many students are 
allowed to attend without paying it As is true of the Universi^ 
in general, the College of Medicine has ad grants or endowments 
and depends exclusively upon the Government of Haiti for 
support. , 

The College of Medicine has a library of approximately 6,000 
volumes, and 20 periodicals, conveniently located to tee other 
facilities. The library, under tee direction of a full-time li- 
brarian, contains works in English and Spanish as well as In 
French. 


The two principal buildings of the College of Medicine, bo n t in 
1926, are located in the immediate vicinity of tee 600-bed General 
Hospital of Port-au-Pr?hce. This affords nearby clinical facilities 
for the medical students. A recently built —sail addition is ut td 
to house part of the library. ^ ^ 

The laboratories of the College of Medicine are in s^neraf fiSs 


adequate to meet present need*. The biology laboratory, large 
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enough .for about 20 students, provides microscopes for each stu- 
dent, and a projector for microscope slides for lecture purposes. 
The physics, chemistry, and biology laboratories are equipped 
for the most part with homemade laboratory tables. Gas and 
running water for each student station and other basic essen- 
tials of a modern laboratory are gene^Uly lacking. The autopsy 
room and anatomy laboratory are likewise equipped with locally 
made operating tables. The facilities for refrigeration and speci- 
men preservation are limited. The histology laboratory apoe&rs 
the roost complete and best equipped of the laboratories. 


School of Pharmacy 

As a part of the College of Medicine, the School of Pharmacy 
is subjec^ to the same general regulations concerning admission, 
examin ations, and conduct of the students. An important part of 
the pharmacy course is the practical training which each student 
muBt t *^ ce iD * !oc *J pharmacy during his first year of study. In 
this training the student has opportunity to become familiar with 
basic operations under the guidance of local pharmacists, many 
of whom hold degrees in pharmacy from European and American 
schools of pharmacy'. 

The course is of 3 years duration. It is presented in detail in 
appendix A. Upon satisfactory completion of this course the stu- 
dent is awarded a diploma in pharmacy. 



C olUg # of DontUtry 


The College of Dentistry, under the direction of a separate 
dean, shares many facilities with the College of Medicine and 
the College of Pharmacy. It is associated with the University but 
is also an integral part of the Department of Public Health. 

The members of the staff of the College of Dentistry have all 
Tarred their basic training in dentistry in this college. Almost 
without exceptio n they have had postgraduate work in colleges 
of dentistry in Canada or in the United States. Almost all mem- 
bees of the professional staff . are also practicing dentists in 
Port-an-Prinee, 

The College erf Dentistry is financed exclusively by the Depart- 
®Bt of Public Health. The budget appears as an item under the 
budget of the Ministry of Health, ratter than as an item under 
tteUBfmftybodgst. 
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The course of study requires 4 years after a preparatory year in 
physics, chemistry, and botany. Satisfactory completion of the 
4-year course, including both theoretical and practical examina- 
tions, leads to a diploma in dentistry which constitutes a license 
to practice in Haiti. No separate licensing examination is re- 
quired, there are no examinations given by the Government com- 
parable to the examinations given by State boards of dental ex- 
aminers in the United States. The course of study is given in 
appendix A. Excerpts from the regulations of the College of 
Dentistry are given in appendix B. 

Dental students have access to the small library of the College 
of Medicine and Pharmacy, consisting of about 200 volumes. 
Adequate clinical material for the students is provided by the 
many people who seek the free services of the clinic. For moat 
services there is no charge — for others there is a charge for 
materials and supplies only. 

The plant consists of a single one-story building adjoining the 
College of Medicine. Facilities provided are a waiting room for 
patients, two offices, two class rooms, two large operating rooms, 
an X-ray room with film developing laboratory adjoining, and a 
prosthetics laboratory. Dental students share general laboratories 
and class rooms for physics, chemistry, biology, anatomy, his- 
tology, and other sciences with the medical and pharmacy 
students. 

There are approximately 50 dental operating units in the 
operating rooms. About 80 of these are of modern design. The 
rest are old, without running water or other conveniences. The 
single dental X-ray machine is modern. 
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School of Nursing 

In common with the Colleges of Medicine, Pharmacy and Den- 
tistry, the School of Nursing of the General Hospital of Port-au- 
Prince is under the direct administration of the Department of 
Public Health, but is affiliated with the University of Haiti. The 
School of Nursing is administered by a Director, who holds her 
R.N .^degree from this school, plus a B.S. degree from Teacher* 
College, Columbia University, Division of Nursing Education. 
Most of tiie eight registered nurses who make up the full-time 
staff, have had postgraduate work is Canada or in the United 
States. The li part-time members of the staff are for the most 
part members of the hospital staff or professors in the medical 
school. 
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, For admission an applicant must have not lass than brevet su- 
ptrieur , representing approximately 11 years of school attendance. 
Admission is by competitive examination. Of 284 applicants in 
1857, only 35 qualified for admission. 

The basic program of studies is for 3 years leading to a regis- 
tered diploma which constitutes a license to practice. A fourth 
yea® of specialization may lead to a diploma as a public health 
nurse, a midwife, or a nurse anaesthetist The basic program of 
studies ij shown in appendix A. 

Students do not live at the hospital, although they receive their 
meals there. Students who satisfactorily meet the requirement* 
of the 6-month probationer}- period are retained and given a $10 
per month stipend for the balance of their training. Training 
is on a 12-month basis with a one-month vacation. The School 
of Nun is supported by the Department of Public Health. 


The x)l has no physical facilities of its own other than a 
limited amount of office apace. The classrooms, laboratories, li- 
braries, and other facilities of the College of Medicine, Dentistry 
and Pharmacy also serve the School of Nursing. 


Notional School of Agriculture 

• % * 

The National School of Agriculture of the University of Haiti 
was created by a law of February 25, 1924 under the name of 
tiie Central School of Agriculture. It opened for its first regular 
course in October 1924 at Thor. In 1928 it was transferred to 
Damifcn where it is now located and in 1943 the name was of- 
ficially changed from Central School of Agriculture to the Na- 
tional School of Agriculture. * 

From 1931 to 1946 this Institution comprised two sections ; one 
for training agriculturists, the other a normal school for train- 
ing rural school teacher*. In 1946 the normal school section was 
discontinued and the training of rural school teachers became a 
function of tiie National Department of Education. In effect 
there was little or no provision for training rural teachers after 
1946, until the Normal Rural School was opened In 1954 by the 
National Department ot Education under the sponsorship rtf 
the Hai ti an American Cooperative Service for Rural Education, 
a technical a ssist a nce program under Point Four. (See eh. X.) 

The staff of National School d Agriculture includes many well- 
trained professors, many of them having been trained in United ' 
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States and others in agricultural schools in France, Belgium, 
England, and Mexico, 

The school, financed exclusively by the Government of Haiti 
through the Department of Agriculture, operates in general aa a 
boarding school, although a few nonresident students are ad- 
mitted. Resident students furnish their own clothing and per- 
sonal supplies in accordance with a list given them when they 
are advised of their admission. 

Candidates for admission must be not less than 21 years old, 
and at time of their registration must present a copy of their birth 
certificate and a certifieat d' etudes secondaires, part 1. They must 
also pass a physical examination. The students are required to 
comply strictly with the regulations of the school ; prescribed 
penalties are imposed for infractions of these rules. 

The course of study is for 4 years and leads, after satisfactorily 
completing the prescribed courses and examinations, to a diploma 
as an agriculturist. Details of the course of study are shown In 
appendix A, (Regulations for the school are presented in appen- 
dix B.) 

The National School of Agriculture has a large two-story build- 
ing which houses classrooms, laboratories, auditorium, a library 
and offices. There also is maintained a small radio communica- 
tion renter which provides radiophone communication with the 
field experimental stations located in remote parts of the Re- 
public. The same building bouses the Ministry of Agriculture. A 
new laboratory building i a being constructed nearby. ' In addition 
to the main building there are dormitories for tiie students and 
residences for part of the staff. 

The library of the National School of Agriculture is reported 
to have over 10,000 titles dealing with agriculture and related 
sciences. It is located in the main building and is in charge of 
a full-time librarian. 

The school campus adjoins a 10d hectare (247.1 acres) experi- 
mental and demonstration farm. There the students have an 
opportunity to work with livestock, and poultry, arfd to study 
crop and soil management. 

The National School of Agriculture makes an important con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of Haiti through its training 
of agriculturists who work directly with the peasant farmers. 
Since 90 percent of the people live in the country and make their 
living directly or indirectly from agricultural activities, it ap- 
pears that the emphasis to date cm agriculture education has 
been logically placed and will be continued. 
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Thwologkal S » m lnory 

The Grand S&ninalre Notre Dame of Port-au-Prince, although 
recognized m§ a part of the University of Haiti, is a strictly auton- 
omous institution. Its function is to train Haitian priests to 
serve in Haiti. 

From the time of the Revolution in Haiti until I860 there was 
no nationwide organized religious program. A few priests, mostly 
French, served the country, on a missionary basis without the 
benefit of a local diocesan organization. In 1860, the signing of a 
concordat between the Government of Haiti and the Papal See 
started an expansion of the Catholic program in Haiti with the 
result that many priest# were required. The Papal See confided 
to Brittany in France the care of Haiti and the preparation of 
priest# for service in Haiti. The S4minaire Saint Jacques in Brit- 
tany undertook the training of french priests, 'mostly Bretons. 
This seminary still trains French prieeta for Haiti, operating 
as a sister institution to the Grand S4minaire Notre- Dame of Port- 
au-Prince and receiving some financial assistance from the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti, The opening of the Eeole Apoetolique Notre 
Dame, the predecessor of the Grand S&ninaire Notre Dame, in 
Port-au-Prince in 1 922 met a longfelt need for a seminary to train 
Haitian priests In Haiti for service among their own people. 

The Ecole Apostolique was operated under the jurisdiction of 
the secular French clergy until 1963 when jurisdiction passed to 
the Canadian Province of the Society of Jams. 

As of 1967, the enrollment of the Grand Seminaire Notre Dame 
U 39 seminarians, two of whom are Jamaicans. Prerequisites for 
enrollment are for completion of the baccalaureate., representing 12 
yean of schooling. Qualified students from any lycie of the Re- 
public may be admitted. However, most of the enrollment is 
drawn from three preparatory schools, L© Petit Seminaire College 
Saint Martial, Port-au-Prince; Le Sftminaire Saint Jean L’Evan- 
gttiste of Camp- Perrin, in the southern part of the Republic ; and 
Le Petit Stoinaire Sainte Th4rtse of Cap-Haitian in the north. 

All of the seven professors are Jesuit priests of French 
Canada, ail with imposing educational qualifications. 

. Tke program of studies includes the following: anthropology, 
canon law, dogmatic theology, experimental psychology, Gregor- 
ian chant, history of philosophy, history of the Church, Holy 
- Scripture, liturgy, moral theology, scholastic philosophy, and 
sociology. 
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Seminarians who qualify may be ordained as priests at the 
end of 6 years. 

The Seminary draws financial support from three sources: first, 
an indirect contribution from the Government of Haiti through 
the five Bishops of Haiti; second, support from a special fund 
administered by the Church in Rome for the training of native 
clergy in mission fields throughout the world, and third, from 
special diocesan funds, contributed by all five dioceses in Haiti. 

The modern masonry structure, located on a beautiful 16- 
acre tract overlooking Port-au-Prince, is probably considered the 
most adequate educational building in Haiti. This site was the 
gift of the Government of Haiti. The three-story main building 
provides classrooms, libraries, offices and a chapel. In addition, 
there are 48 rooms for seminarians and 8 rooms for personnel. 
On the opposite side of a paved court is an annex which provides 
a residence for the sisters who have charge of the operation of 
the establishment, a modern kitchen, and a refectory. 

The equipment of the building is modern throughout The fur- 
nishings are notable for simple elegance. This group of buildings 
was completed in 1956 at a cost of $165,000 financed by a gift of 
$60,000 from the Government of Haiti, a grant of $15,000 from 
the Holy See, and $100,000 from the five dioceses of Haiti. 


InstBut* of Ethnology 
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The Institute of Ethnology was founded in 1941 by Dr. Price 
Mars the present Rector of the University of Haiti, as a private 
organization to coordinate the teaching of the sciences and to 
develop specialists qualified in different branches of ethnology. 
Df*. Mars directed the Institute from 1941 to 1946; since then it 
has been under the direction of his son, Dr. Louis Mars. In 1946 
the Institute was affiliated with the University of Haiti. 

During its brief history the Institute has developed and offered 
courses in genera] anthropology, physical anthropology, Afri- 
cology, sociology, ethnography, economic geography, genetics, 
and biometry. 

In the academic year 1956-57 the program of studies included 
genetics, pre-Spanish civilizations, cultural anthropology, and 
statistics. 

In addition to the Haitian specialists, the staff has included 
from time to time professors supplied by the I ns ti tut Francais; 
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The Institute Is financed by the Government of Haiti with a 
grantfrf $4,800 per year from the National Department of Educa- 
tion, administered through the budget of the University of Haiti. 

The recruitment of student* u based upon the c+rUficat d’tludn 
*tconda\r«$, pert 2. Lawyer*, engineers, students of the College of 
Medicine end of Superior Normal School follow the course* and some of 
them get the complete cycle of itudiea • • •• 

The Institute is in a position to be of important service to for- 
eign agencies whose work in Haiti requires a technical interpre- 
tation of the life and culture of the Haitian peasant. For ex- 
ample, Dr, Louis Mars states : 

Agricultural or industrial agencies could call on the ethnologist* to 
eatabllah batter contact with the Haitian peasant* • • • 

(Foreign) organization* which need permanent contact with the mum, 
•bould employ the ethnologist* at consultant*. The beat way to help the 
Haitian people i* first of all to learn their mentality, to appreciate their 
human ami cultural resources • • • ^ 

The Institute is devoted to the purpose of creating improved^ 
understanding both in Haiti and abroad of Haitian civilization 
and folklore and of the black race. To this end it seeks scholar- 
ships abroad for young Haitian intellectuals and proposes as 
rapidly as possible to establish summer courses and other attrac- 
tions for foreign students who wish to come to Haiti to study in 
the field of Haitian ethnology, ethnopsychology, and Haitian his- 
tory. It is the firm conviction of the Director and the staff that 
such exchanges make important contributions to good interna- 
tional and interracial understanding. 


Scholarships for Study Abroad 

# 

The Government of Haiti, recognizing the limitation of the 
university to provide adequately for the professional needs of 
the country, meets this need in part by granting scholarship for 
study abroad. This policy is expressed in the following translation : 

Organization of Staff 

It h** already bam pointed out that our countrymen, new graduate* or 
, diplomat* of H a i tia n Colleges, as well as Public Administration employees, 
look forward to going abroad at some time, to pursue their st adia*. 


■ Hat*. Dr. Loaia. TrmMf ti n mm 1* * « «• tmmm 
ImprimmrU 4a TZUi, Portaa-Prtaea. Haiti, 1M4, *. 1 * 4 . 


4a Dr. Jr a* Drim Mart. im-lM*. 
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especially in France. This desire expresses legitimate aspiration as well 
- as (indicates) the need of ous country for a well-prepared staff. For this 
reason, the Haitian Republic, the friendly countries and special organise 
tions,^have for some time granted every year to young people and to 
technicians a certain number of scholarships. These scholarships aim not 
only to provide the necessary technical staff to the interested departments, 
but (in addition) professors and teacher* who are §pedaHsta \n superior 
secondary, vocational, primary, and rural education. 

Everybody agrees that these studies abroad are a necessity owing to 
the fact that our University does not provide opportunity for superior 
.and advanced study and that we do not have * • * adequate equipment to 
offer the pupils all the practice they need in the professional and technical 
fields needed for tile evolution of m country * * * Many of these students 
have received their scholarships through the intermediary of the Haitian 
Government as well m with the help of friendly countries or specialised 
institutions • # m In almost all these eases the Government pays for these 
students travel costa or toe necessary living allowances.® 

A summary of these scholarship grants by subject field and 
country for the period 1950 to 1956 is given in table 30. 

Table 30.— Scholarship* granted for study abroad by the Government 
of Haiti, by subject ami country of study, 1950- 56 1 
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The University budget for 1966-67 provided $4,200 for scholar- 
ship outside the University. This amount is supplemented through 
various channels by the Government and by specialized agencies ' 
such as United Nations. M 

It is noteworthy that only seven more students attended col- 
leges or Universities in all other countries combined, than at- 
tended in France. This obviously reflects the language preference 
of French speaking Haiti. At the same time it is suggested by 
some educators that more scholarships granted for study in Span- 
ish and English speaking countries might be advantageous to 
Haiti in view of her location in a Spanish and English-speaking 
hemisphere. 

Durihg the period since official incorporation as a University in 
1944, the University of Haiti has made important growth in be- 
coming a unified and increasingly recognized factor in the life of 
the Republic. 
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Special Education 

THE FOLLOWING EDUCATIONAL Institutions in Port-su- 
■ Prince provide for the varied and special needs of many 
groups ; Union School, College Seminaire Adventist*, Ecole Sainte 
Trinite (Grace Merritt Stewart School), Haitian American In- 
stitute, Institut Francais, Haitian, Institute of Folklore and 
Classic Dancing/ Centre d’Art, Episcopal Cathedral, and the Na- 
tional Library. ' 

Institutions That Moot the Needs of Many 
Special Groups 

% 

The Union School, the College S^minaire Adventiste, and the 
Ecole Sainte Trinite are operated under the general auspices of 
the Inter-American Schools Service. This Service is described in 
the foreword of their list of American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America as follows : 


The Inter-American Schools Service, an agency o t the American Council 
on Education, has been operating since 1943 as a nonprofit, nongovern- 
mental program for strengthening and aastatiay American-sponsored 
binational schools in Latin America. From Ha beginning, the Service tea 
had ti»e benefit of the general supervision of a committee of educators 
appointed by the Council and tea functioned with the coopera tion of the 
U.S. Department of State which enters into an annual contract with the 
Council for the administration of the program. 



The Service is available as a clearinghouse of assistance and profes- 
sional advice for approximately 890 schools in Latin America which have 
been established by North American private eftisans, companies, ami 
various religious denominations to supplement the work sad activities of 
national school systems. It endeavors to coo pe ra te with the schools in- 
their efforts to improve their educational pr o g r ams ; advisee on procedure# 
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to Mean acceptability of th«ir graduates by North American coll**** «M 
univenities; Mdsti in recruiting administrator* and taarhm ; provides 
information to the schools on various educational and professional sub- 
jects; and allocates - gran ta-in-aid to nonaectarian, community -owned, 
nonprofit schools * * * Through Lhasa educational activities the Intar- 
American Schools Service seeks to promote mutual understanding, 
confidence, and respect among the proplea of the Americas . 1 

Criteria governing these grants-in-aid are given in appendix B, 


Union School 

For American, Canadian, and other English-speaking families 
living in Portau-Prinee, the Union School provides an Ameri- 
can-type education from kindergarten through the ninth grade. 
What ia now the Union School of Port-au-Prince was established 
. in 1919 for the children erf Marine Corps families stationed in 
Haiti and was then known as the Colony School. When the Ma- 
rines left Haiti in 1984, the school was operated temporarily by 
the Haitian American Sugar Company. Over a period of years 
funds were raised by Interested persons to provide a suitable 
building ; the Government of Haiti donated an attractive site, and 
in 1951 the present building was erected. 

The Union .School Assembly is the general governing body of 
the school. Every person enrolling a child and paying the re- 
quired tuition automatically becomes a member. The Assembly, 
in turn, elects a nn uall y from apiong its members, a board of five 
directors, who are responsible for the direction erf the school in 
accordance with the constitution and bylaws of the Assembly. 

Early in the history of the school t£e Assembly adopted the 
policy of admitting as students, qualified children of any na- 
tionality. Since classes are taught in English, competence in this 
language is a prerequisite for admission. H owe v er , to encourage 
enrollment of children from as many countries as possible, spe- 
cial English classes are offered tochlldren with only limited pro- 
ficiency in this language. Many Haitians and parents of other 
nationa li ties who took forward tirhaving their children study in 
tiie United States, Canada, or Great Britain take advantage erf this 
opportaaity. 

During the school year 1956-57 there wkre 167 children of 18 
different nati on a lities enrolled in the school. The school stresses 

*«•» *# dmtrkmm^mmmm I Hnmt tm ml trtwh to LmOm dm* Hm. AmwImi GwmB <m 
B fegatfam. Into Amvrimn Serving, 1TM Mraaetraietti Am, Washington D.C. Ag 
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the contributions to international understanding that may result 
from the association of children and parents in thig interna- 
tional cooperative enterprise. 

The program of studies for the Union School provides instruc- 
tion in EngU$h, arithmetic, social studies, and science through 
grade 8. Algebra, geometry, English, world history and Latin are 
offered for grade 9. The school provides an exceptionally good 
opportunity to learn French, with instruction in conversational 
French beginning in kindergarten and continuing through grade 
9. A minimum of art and music instruction is provided. The 
school has a circulating library of approximately 1,000 volumes. 

Standardised achievement tests designed and published for 
schools in the United States are administered at the end of each 
school year. It is reported that Union School children rarely have 
any difficulty in adjusting to the academic requirements of schools 
to which they transfer when returning to the States. 

For extracurricular activities, members of the Marine Corps 
stationed in Haiti as American Embassy guards, contribute their 
time to organizing and coaching baseball te ams for the boys. The 
Haitian American Institute offers classes in art and dramatics. 
The Haitian Institute of Foikloric and Classic Dancing offers in- 
struction in bajlet, Haitian folk and ballroom dancing. ' Com- 
petent Haitian piano teachers are available for private instruc- 
tion- In general, children enrolled at Union School are provided 
with an adequate academic program and have opportunity for 
recreational and cultural activities. 

This school is staffed* by qualified teachers, many of whom are 
the wives of American Government employees or businessmen. 
At the present writing the staff also includes two elementary 
teachers who are the wives of Haitian officiate and a Paris boi# 
French teacher who is the wife of a Haitian businessman. With 
minor exceptions the teachers' qualifications equal those of quali- 
fied teachers in United States schools. 

Union School is financed primarily from tuition payments. 
The rate for the school year 1957-68 was- $20 per month per child 
except in grade 9 where the rate was $50 per month. There is 
an additional fee of $10 per year per child for supplies. In addition 
to fees the school receives a small yearly stipend from the Inter- 
American School Service and donations from three petroleum 
products companies which operate on an international scale and 
have , agencies in Haiti. The operating budget for 1957 was 
slightly over $92,600. 
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The school plant is an attractive one-story building designed 
for the tropical climate. Covered outdoor walkways take 
the place of corridors permitting cross ventilation in every room. 
The building partially surrounds a pleasant patio. Modern seat- 
ing equipment and sanitary facilities are provided. 

✓ 


College, Semina ire Adventist# 3 

The College S4minaire Adv£ntiste is a coeducational Seventh- 
Day Adventist school established in Port-au-Prince in 1984. The 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church has been active in religious and 
educational work in Haiti since 1905. The school, operated under 
the direction of a Seventh-Day Adventist Minister, is a boarding 
school with a capacity of 90 students, and open to French-speak- 
ing students of Haiti, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French 
Guiana. 

It is operated primarily for the young people of the Seventh- 
Day Adventist Church, and provides a religious education car- 
ried on in accordance with the three-f old ideals of the Church ; 
the harmonious development of the mind, the heart, and the 
hand. This religious instruction is given in addition to the usual 
secondary school program prescribed by the Ministry of National 
Education of Haiti. The program requires 4 years (up to 
troisitme inclusive). For the lalt 2 years, the Seminaire offers 
specialization in three fields : ministerial, business, and normal. It 
emphasizes manual as well as Intellectual training, thus prepar- 
ing the student in a practical way to meet the demands of life. 
Plans are being made to place the last 2 years of specialization at 
the end of the sixth year thus extending the program to 8 years. 

The school is supported in part by the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, supplemented by small tuition payments and by income 
from a woodworking shop, and furniture packing and crating 
service operated as part of the manual training and industrial 
program of It is located on an attractive campus in 

the suburbs of Port-aQ^Prince; Dormitories, classrooms, shop build- 
ings and residences, ail in the vicinity of the chapel, make up the 
modest but efficient physical plant. The Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church also operates 22 primary schools with an enrollment of 
1,886 students. > 
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Holy Trinity School* 


The Ecole Saint e Trinit 4, operated under th,e direct auspice* of 
the Episcopal Church of the Missionary Diocese of Haiti, and until 
recently known as the Grace Merritt Stewart School, was estab- 
lished in 1918 by Mias Marianne Jones, the sister of a Haitian 
priest of the Episcopal Church, In 1982, through the interest and 
generosity of Major James Rutherford Stewart of Trinity Church, 
New York City, the present building was erected in memory of 
his wife, Grace Merritt Stewart The school enrolls children from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade, being one of the few 
elementary schools in Port-au-Prince operated on a coeducational 
basis. The school is directed by an American; the staff in- 
cludes 12 regular teachers, and 6 others who devote their time 
primarily to extracurricular activities. All the teachers are 
Haitians, trained in Haiti. * * 

The school is supported in part by the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America, gifts of in- 
terested church groups and friends, and by a nominal tuition rang- 
ing from 1 to 4 dollars per month per child. Many of the chil- 
dren come from very poor homes and are on a scholarship basis. 

This school aims to give children who come under its care a 
sound education based on Christian principles; it seeks out spe- 
cial talents and trains for citizenship. In addition to the usual 
academic subjects the program includes music, art, dramatics, 
and dancing. Instruction is given in English of French, accord- 
ing to the needs of the pupils. A Daily Vacation Bible School 
for English-speaking children is offered in the summer, staffed 
largely by wives of resident American government officials and 
businessmen. 


Ha It kin American Institute* 

The Government of the United States and the Government of 
Haiti through the Haitian American Institute, collaborate in mak- 
ing specific provision for cultural exchange between HalHatif and 
Americans. 



* Adapted frees a ttitnmt pmiM Korraber l, INI far Meter Asm Mari*, SJ.IL. Pimm 
of the Holy Trinity School 

« Description at the IseUtate emptied and la pert qonte d from etatmente fnrnhhed far Dr. 
C hertae St. J* km. C h a ster of the Hatties * Merle— laetiisir. Pert— -Priaea, Haiti, Napfa— hae 
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L4ke other biutirail cento's In various Latin American capi- 
tal* and in the Near and Far East, the Haitian American Insti- 
tute is sponsored both by the host country and by the U. S. In- 
formation Agency. It is however autonomous. 

The Institute was founded in 1942 by a group of Haitian and 
American diplomats who recognized an urgent need for .a place 
where Haitian and American business men, intellectuals, tech- 
nicia^h^eachers, and other citizens could meet informally to un- 
derstnF each other better. It is noncommercial, nonpolitical, 
and nonsects rian, and is governed by a Board of Directors made 
up of three Hai tians and three Americana. 

A basic purpose of the U. S. Information Agency and of all 
binational centers is to make information freely available to 
everyone. To achieve this purpose in Haiti, the Haitian Ameri- 
can Institute provides an extensive program. Perhaps its most 
important single job is teaching practical spoken English. 
Enrollments in English average about S60 adults f&m all walks 
of life, and about 50 children. It also conducts examinations for 
candidates for scholarships and grants to study in United States, 
who must qualify as proficient in English to be awarded their < 
grants, and offers a free seminar every summer for Haitian teach- 
ers of English- This seminar offers practical courses in teaching, 
linguistic*, pronunciation, grammar, usage, semantics, as well as 
a workshop where individual problems may be worked out The 
seminar is approved and endorsed by the Haitian National De- 
partment of Education. 

The Institute includes & library of about 3,500 books, and some 
50 periodicals. It is open daily; three part-time librarians are in 
charge. 

Two courses are offered, one in French and one in Spanish, ail 
using the same direct approach to the spoken language that is 
used in the English courses. For children, there are special Sat- 
urday classes; two courses in spoken English, two in creative 
dramatics, and two in painting and drawing. There is a regular 
cultural event each Friday evening when visiting specialists lec- 
ture, or when educational films are offered, free to everyone. There 
are occasional recreational and social events, such as square 
dances or tea da new for all student*. 

Hie Institute helps scholarship candidates prepare and submit 
their applications, and gives the required examinations to the 
applic ants. Although not officially an information cento, the In- V 
stitute (toes provide information to many people on a great va- 
ri^y of subjects. Through these activities it has become one * 
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of the best known places in Haiti for breaking down of inter- 
racial misunderstanding and prejudice, and for the practical 
dissemination of information both about Haiti and the United 
States , Day-to-day administration is carried on by two Ameri- 
cans, working full time, who are specially trained for this work 
and occupy the positions of administrative director and director 
„ of courses. There are 17 additional employees, both Haitian and 
American, including teachers, librarians, and other staff members. 

The Institute charges moderate fees for courses and mem- 
berships and thereby raises about one-third of its expenses lo- 
cally. The fee for a course meeting 3 hours a week for a semester 
is $7. A person can secure a general membership, for one year 
for $5; this membership makes available the lending library and 
other privileges, The salaries of the administrative director and 
director of courses are paid by the U. S. Information Service. 
There is in addition an annual cash grant from the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency and a monthly subsidy from the Haitian Government. 

The plant of the Haitian American Institute occupies an' an- 
cient residence and a small office building. Adjoining the resi- 
dence at the rear is a srriall outdoor theater, screened from the 
neighbors' courts by grass mats. Although the old residence is 
dilapidated, the Institute finds it the least expensive place it can 
obtain to meet its space requirements, even jvhen payinp^for fre- 
quent repairs. The limited budget of the Institute is spent for 
service to people rather than for facilities. 


Insfitvt Francois* 

i 

The Instftut Francais was established in 1945, through the joint 
effort of a group of Haitian and French scholars and diplomats. 
Among the Haitians instrumental in founding the Institute were * 
the President of the Republic, the Rector of the University, the 
Haitian Ambassador to France, and the Minister of Education, 
Among the French were two professors of the Sorbonne and the 
French cultural attache of the French Embassy in Haiti. Since 
its founding, it has grown steadily under the stimulus of its 
various directors, the French Ambassadors, and the work of 

5 This section w*j translated f mm * typed carbon copy mtftW} instUmt F ran eat* ^ Haiti «t»p- 
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French and Haitian scholars and intellectuals until now its work 
is recognized abroad as well aa in Haiti, 

Among tiie many activities of the Institute, teaching occupies 
an outstanding position. It supplies French professors to the Su- 
, perior Normal School, the Polytechnic Institute, the Colleges of 
Medicine and Law, the Institute of Ethnology, and the College of 
Agriculture ns well as r teachers for the courses taught in the In- 
stitute proper. Instruction offered by these professors in their 
various assignments extend to the subject matter fields of lan- 
guage and literature: French, Latin and Greek; mathematics, 
chemistry, natural science, biology, physics, geography, eth- 
nology, and history. The professors, in addition to their teaching 
duties, offer public weekly lectures berth at professional and popu- 
lar levels and participate in the many other activities of the In- 
stitute, Each Tuesday; a lecture by Haitian, French, or foreign 
speakers on some general cultural subject is offered. Following 
the lecture a film of artistic, documentary, or technical interest 
is shown and recorded music is played. Periodically, programs of 
this type are given in the principal cities of the provinces. 

To complement its teaching program the Institute mainta ins a 
library of more than 3,000 volumes, receiving regular contribu- 
tions from the director of Cultural Relations in Paris. Patronage 
of this library is reported as not less than 80 readers per day. 
The Institute also has modern visual aids equipment, including 
sound motion picture projectors, slide projectors, cameras, and 
other equipment. A small natural science laboratory and a chem- 
istry laboratory is likewise available. 

The purpose of the bimonthly bulletin, Conjonction, published 
by the Inatifcu# Francais,* is stated on its title page : 

To tpraad the fundament*] ideal which characterise modem French 
thought. . * 

To preaerre the traditional ties uniting Haiti and France. 

To carry on an effective collaboration in the development of Haitian 
culture. 

To report not only the activitiea of the Inutitut Franeait but the 
intellectual activities of Haiti. 

The bviUtin, which enjoys considerable circulation both in Haiti 
and abroad, publishes articles by various Haitian, French and 
foreign intellectuals as well as essays, fables and poems by Hai- 
tian authors. 


< t—tlUrt Fr aaeah rfTUJtt Conjnttion (laaoad UauetU), avalkhW tfc* In.tJtui Fras- 

P. O. Bern B-UL Pert-M-Prtaea. Haiti). 
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Radio programs, broadcast throe times weekly by the institute, 
are devoted to recorded classical and modern music, drama, ar- 
ticle* of literary, artistic and scientific interest, and choice selec- 
tions of poetry and prose. 

In the field of scientific research sponsored by the Institut, a 
doctoral thesis has been published under the title: La Giologie 
de la RipubUgue d'Hatti, also a manual of the Giographie d'HcUti 
for elementary school use and map of Haiti. 

In cooperation with the French Ambassador to Haiti the In- 
stitut carries on an important program of assembling and in- 
structing Haitian students who wish to obtain scholarships to 
attend French universities or colleges. In cooperation with the 
University of Haiti, the Institute also aids French teachers, writ- 
era, artists, doctors, and others who wish to arrange for periods 
of study in Haiti. 

The institute is housed in’ a large modern building located on 
Cite de l'Expoeition, one of the most beautiful locations in Port- 
au-Prince. This building contains an auditorium, offices, li- 
brary, laboratories, and a handsome foyer for expositions. This 
foyer is frequently used for exhibitions of paintings, photo- 
graphs, teaching materials, and similar cultural exhibits. The 
auditorium is made available to many groups and agencies for 
assemblies. 


Institute of Folkloric and Classic Dancing 

The Haitian Institute of Folkloric and Classic Dancing was 
founded in 1968, when the Haitian Government through the Min- 
istry of National Education invited Miss Lavinia Williams, Ameri- 
can born dancer, to open a school of dancing in Port-au-Prince. 
The staff of the Institute is made up of Ha itian dance teachers 
trained by the director. 

The school is financed entirely from tuitions. It offers begin- 
ners who have been studying dancing in their home countries, 
opportunity for basic training in ballet ami classical dam 
Children and adults have a chance to increase theirakfll in 
various popular Latin American ballroom dances. Opportunities 
are also available for serious students of the dance to perfect 
their techniques under excellent instruction as well as to become 
acquainted with the Haitian and Caribbean folkloric H*nc*a in 
the country and among the people where they originated. 
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i© Centre d'Art provides aif opportunity for Haitian artists 
idy and paint and to exhibit their work to the many tourists 
and students who visit Port-au-PHnce, It also provides adminis- 
trative facilities for arranging exhibits of Haitian art in other 
countries; as a result, many Haitian artists are finding a new 
market for their work. 


Many tourists visit the Episcopal Cathedra.] in Port-au-Prince 
to vjew a series of religious paintings including Rigaud BenoiCs 
Nativity, W ilson Rigaud’s L<ut Supper, and Casters Barite's Bap- 
tism of Christ. These pictures were co mm issioned by the Episco- 
pal Bishop of Haiti in 1960. 


National Library 

The librarian of the National Library reports that a library 
existed in Port-au-Prince as early as 1825, and that the present 
library opened its doors in 1940 in a building erected by the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti on the site of Potion’s birthplace. 

The National Library is directed by a trained, full-time librarian 
who holds an M.S. degree in library science, and who has had 
experience in the Library of Congress, the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union, and in the libraries of the 
United States Departments of Interior and Agriculture. 

The Library staff numbers approximately 80. This includes two 
assistant librarians. One assistant studied library science for one 
year at the University of Madrid, the second was in training for 
1 year at the Institute of Jamaica. The staff includes four chiefs 
of departments, seven general workers, monitors who supervise 
the reading roams, am} personnel in charge of nine brancbJJ- - 
brariee, located in Port-de-Paix, Caye* Gonalvee, Saint Marc, 
Jacmei, Petion-Vilie, Cap-Haltian, and two branches in lycees in 
Port-au-Prince. 

The library does not operate as a lending library. AH books * 
must be used in the reading rooms, under the supervision of a 
monitor. The extent to which books are used even on this non- 
lending basis is indicated in the summary in table 31 . 

Most of the patrons of the library are students from the Uni- 
versity of Haiti. Many students are from Jamaica and other is- 
lands of the Caribbean as well as foreign students from other 
countries. 
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Table 31. -Rook* um d In reading room* of National Library, 
by da*»H) cation ond by Haitian ami foreign author*, 1955 


J _ 


4 Authors 

1 

Hulko 

Foreign 

Total 

General work & 

Philosophy 
-Religion . 

Political science aix J finance 
Ptnhbp . . 

Pure science 
Practical art® 

Fine aria . * 

Literature 

History * ^ 

123 

102 

52 

1.025 

20 

26 

24 

10 

727 

2,041 

i i 

i 

i 

- 241. 

608 
116 
1.308 
42 
87 
48 
23 
2.009 
2,864 

Total 

4,249 

3,097 

a 

7.34*^ 
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The inventory of the main library, excluding the nine branch 
libraries, showed 15,000 titles as of 1965. These books are partly 
classified and arranged according to the Dewey decimal system. 
The raven tdry included a good collection dealing with all aspects 
of Haiti, by foreign as well as Haitian authors; and a good' col- 
lection in French literature, linguistics, apd arts. There is an 
unusual collection of rare books, many publiatypd during the early 
17th century, dealing with the Caribbean area, and a collection 
of.old Caribbean maps. The library owns a copy of the code of 
laws of Henry Christophe, of which there are only two known to 
exist, -the other being in the Boston Public Library. The library 
4 contains many Spanish language books and documents in addi- 
tion to the French and English poblications. 

The periodical section contains mostly files of Haitian Govern- 
ment publications, newspaper files of Haitian newspapers, and a 
collection of Le MoniUur, the official publication of the Haitian 
Government containing decrees, laws, budgets, and reports, dat- 
ing from 1870. The library has an exchange arrangement with 
. the Library of Congress of United States and with UNESCO, Pan 
American Union, Atomic Energy Commission, and with the United 
States Departments of Interior and Labor. } 

Of particular interest to American students is the master’s the- 
sis of the Director of the library, entitled A Bibliography of Ma- 
terial* Published in United States About Haiti, From the Year of 
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t** Discovery to 1953 . by Fritz Malval. this thesis is available at 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia and at the Columbus^Memo- 
rial library, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

The budget of the National library for the 1956-57 fiscal year 
was $ IS, 044 for the main library, plus $16,956 for the nine branch 
libraries; a total of $30, 000. T 

The plant of the National library is comparatively small. The 
main building, completed and occupied in 1956, provides two large' 
reading rooms with capacity of 90 each ; two offices, and work 
rooms. The stacks surround the reading rooms and are easily 
available. The reading rooms are well lighted, equipped with 
fans .and furnished with simple comfortable library tables and 
chairs. Space is available on the present site for Another addition 
to the main library which could increase its capacity by at least 
one-third- 

The library is preserving and making available the literature 
and archives not (Wy of Haiti but in part of the Caribbean. It is 
a research source that doubtless can be used increasingly by stu- 
dents from the Western Hemisphere. 
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Technical Assistance in Education 

LiAITI has drawn upon other countries from time to time for 
” technical assistance in the development of her educational 
program. To report these projects in detail is beyond the scope 
of this work. However, a sampling may be of interest. 

John Candler says of the early Haitian King Christophe who 
ruled in the North during the early years of the 19th century : 

This great man was wise enough to s«a Ihat only education amid raise 
the masses from the .ignorance and degradatigt in which slavery had 
plunged them. He took the resolution of establishing schools for the boys 
and a college, to that effect he wrote to English philanthropists, sent 
invitations to capable masters, built classrooms, imported hooks and 
manuals, built printing offices and started with diligence and generosity 
the good work of educating his subjects. 

• In Harvey's opinion, the king by correspondents had learned that in 

English pedagogic centers they praised for instruction of youth, a method 
called Lancastrian or monitorial, “It was a method, says CompayAjj by 
which means a whole school could instruct itself under the supervision 
of only one master. The essential point of tint system was the monitor. 
This monitor was a child more intelligent than his fellow mates. From 8 
to 10 o'clock, courses were held for the monitors. There, they rapidly 
learned what they were to teach the rest of the day to others." Christophe 
promptly applied to the British and Foreign School, a Society which was 
propagating these schools. 1 * 

At about the same time, Alexandre P6tion, as President of the 
Republic then established in the Southern part of Haiti, was im- 
porting teachers of whom reports indicate the following: 

The professors are very carefully chosen: Bltotte and La pro were very 
efficient Victor Durrive was a Frenchman, who bad studied at th# College 

t — . — - . 

1 Translation from John Candkr : BfW Notice of Haiti. Loodres 1841, p, $5. At quoted 
in Edner Bmtu*, Instruction P&hUque <m Hniti, ltft-tsts, im pH merit dt EEtat, PorWao-PHn***, 
*f/~ Haiti. IMS. p. gg. 
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<rf Bergerac and at the Seminary of Sariac, “Ha arrive*! in Port-au- 
Princa on February 6, 1817, and waa placed after a abort while at the 
National Lyede a* profeaaor of Latin language. He fulfilled hie duties 
with a seal and accuracy which can be equaled bat never surpassed." 
He died on September *8, 1817, after 11 day* of putrid fever.* 

In the 1880 ’js technicians in the field of vocational education 
were imported ; as described in the f ollowiftg : 

i 

Geffrard, borrowed the services of foreign technicians for establishing 
vocational schools; various causes prevented the building of these schools 
except for a foundry. He sent for French mechanics, coppersmiths, 
founders and many other specialists. In 1885 Haitian workers from the 
foundry went to Le Havre and worked in factories under the supervision 
of French workers. In these factories they helped with the manufacture 
of 12 steam dredges intended for use in the Panama Canal. The French 
foremen under whose supervision this work waa done, presented them 
their congratulations and thanks. 1 


Agricultural Education 


Extensive and effective technical assistance in education was 
given by the U.S. Marines, following their arrival on the Island 
in 1915. Occupation officials recognized conditions which iluli-' 
cated the need of assistance, particularly in agricultural educa- 
tion. However, it waa not until a few years later that the follow- 
ing steps were taken to meet this need : 

3 In 1922 the Service Technique de l’Agriculture wes established by 
law, and in the following year an agricultural engineer to direct this 
service arrived in Haiti. 

(1) In 1924 a plan of organisation of this department and of agricultural 

and vocational education waa enacted into law. In addition to 
reessrch and demonstration, the department was charged with 
agricultural and vocational education. A centra) school for train- 
ing teachers for farm and industrial schools, agricultural advisers, 
and research workers waa established near Port-au-Prince. More 
than 60 rural farm schools were established * * * 

(2) The treaty failed to ineluda any provision for American supervision 

of education, but later under the clause wherein the United States 
waa to “assist in developing agricultural, mineral and commercial 
resources," the Service Technique took over a program of elemen- 
tary education in connection with its farm ac bools * * * 


* 10*4.. p. u. 
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(S) The program adopted for the organisation and the administration 
of the school system of the service technique m exitlcired. It wu 
t claimed that th« program was Initiated too quickly, that the peasant 
class was too ignorant to profit from such instruction, and Hint the 
young men of the educated class who had beta induced to attend 
the normal schools were aa a rule so opposed to rural life, and so 
prejudiced against any profession other than law on medicine, that 
they would not continue in the service after haring beat graduated. 
These claims proved to be unfounded. 

The problem was certainly not easy. Many things com plies ted the 
work of the personnel. One authority stated the following: 

The task of the Service Technique was, In fact, more difficult than that 
of the other treaty services. Americans who had had dmllar experiences 
in other countries were available for the work of the financial service, 
and the Navy and Marine Corps had provided trained officers for the 
constabulary and the Public Works and Public Health Services. It waa 
not so easy to find Americans who combined technical training in agri- 
culture or industrial education with the peculiar qualifications needed for' 
work in Haiti, ana the fact that many of the Americans who were selected 
did not speak French greatly handicapped their teaching work. Tba 
development of an adequate Haitian personnel was still more difficult. 
Since it was impracticable for financial reasons, as well as 'inadvisable 
for reasons of policy, to employ a large number of American teachers, no 
considerable part of the population could poaaibly be reached by educa- 
tional work until Haitian teachers had been trained. Since practically 
none of the present class had sufflcisit education to serve as a foundation 
for the training at the Central School, the required Haitian personnel 
could be obtained only from among the elite who, as a class, had never had 
any interest in agriculture and who were greatly handicapped in Healing 
with the peasants by barriers of estate prejudice and suspicion. The work 
of the rural farm schools was therefore carried on under great difficulties, 
although 66 of these schools had been established by the end of 1929.* 

In spite of these difficulties the following results may be cited 
from various reports of the High Commission and the Financial 
Advisor. 

Four hundred agriculturist* and teachers were given training up to 
1930. Ten rural farm schools with an enrollment of 642 were open ha 
1926. There were reported to be 66 farm schools at the end of 1929 with 
an enrollment of 7,493, and eight industrial schools with 8JS93 pupils. A 
fund of 9600,000 which had been reserved for irrigation, wu appropri- 
ated in 1929 for the building at Port-au-Prince of industrial schools, 
which were to accommodate 6,006 children and replace 40 H aitian-di rected 
schools. It wu stated In April 1930 that thus were 70 rural and 10 
urban schools with a total enrollment in the 80 schools of 9,349. A 
secondary agricultural school wu opened In 1928-29, as ‘tea experiment 
to determine whether or not it would be possible to draw from the rural 
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educated tad trained at t — chert of tfriealtar*.” Evening elattw were 
started for adults in Port-aa- Prince in 1927, and each instruction was 
given in It rural schools in 1929 to 6SS student*. 1 


Teaching of English 


Technical assistance, specifically in the training of teachers of 
English was provided by the United States in 1948 as reported by 
Cook: 

On May SO, 1942, the Haitian Government d ecr e ed that the teaching 
of English should be compulsory in secondary and higher elementary 
schools At the request of the Department of Public Instruction, the U.S. 
Office of Education, early in 1943, sent a mission of eight American 
teachers and a supervisor. The members of this mission taught English 
in various n ation al schools, prepared several textbooks, and by June 1948, 
had taught courses in composition, pronunciation, methodology, and 
American literature to three groppe of Haitian teachers am! p rosp e ctive 
teachers of English. 2 

United States Government encouragement of extea school and adult 
continuation study of English has been continued by the fur nishing of 
American English teaching personnel and cash subsidies by the Depart- 
ment of State to the Inatitut Ha it iano- America in in Port-au-Prince.* 


Cooperative Educational Program 

On April 80, 1944 a contract was signed by representatives of 
the Government of Haiti and the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, an agency of the Government of the United States 
providing for a cooperative, educational program in which the 
Foundation would provide educational specialists to work in Haiti, 
grants for H aitia ns to secure specialized training in the United 
States, a survey of local H a i ti an educational needs and resources, 
development of teaching materials and various local projects. 

The most recent program of U.S. technical assistance to Haiti 
is authorized under the provisions of the General Agreement for 
Technical C oo pe rati on effected between the Government of Haiti 
and the Government of the United States May 2, 1954. This 
— . q 

• m ag t mfc, Artfcw c. MM U*4tr Am $ rim C tm tnL 1NHI. Baste*. Wectf Fata* rnnniU 

UH, p. ltt-444. 
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agreement is baaed in part on a survey of rural Education in 
Haiti made by United States Office of Education in 1958, pro- 
vides specifically for a cooperative program for improvement of 
rural education. The program is administered through a service 
established in the Haitian Ministry of Education known as the 
Haitian American Cooperative Service in Rural Education. This 
project is specifically limited to rural education. 

The agreement specifies that the program of rural education is 
to be carried out by means of a series of projects, jointly planned 
and administered by the Chief and Associate Chief of the Serv- 
ice, each project to be defined in a project agreement signed by 
the respective chiefs. 

In accordance with the objectives and fields of activity de- 
scribed in the agreement, five projects were under way in 1957. 
These projects were developed in general according to the needs 
of Haitian rural education as revealed by the above-mentioned 
survey as described in chapter III. The projects are : 

Administration. 

Pre-Service Teacher Training. 

In-Service Teacher Training, 

Community Centered Demonstration Schools. 

Preparation of Instructional Materials. 

The project in administration provides administrative services, 
for example, personnel, accounting, transportation, and purchas- 
ing for the entire service. * - 

Under the teacher-training project a rural normal school en- 
rolling 150 prospective rural teachers both men and women, 
has been established at Damien near Port-au-Prince. In addition, 
a series of summer session and work shops has been conducted 
for rural teachers and district supervisors already in service. 
(See chapter III.) 

Five community-centered demonstration schools had been es- 
tablished in 1957, one in each Department of the Republic, with 
the rural Normal School at Damien serving as the demonstration 
school for the Department of the West, 

The Demonstration School for the other four Departments are 
located at Laborde, for the Department of the South ; Deeeaux for 
the Department of Artibonite ; at Bonneau for the Department 
of the North West, and at Buena vite for the Department of the 
North. 

It is planned for each of these demonstration centers to be de- 
veloped into a rural secondary center to meet the great need for 
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secondary education for rural children. Each center will eventu- 
ally consist of one or more classroom building's, industrial arts 
shop, home economics center, demonstration gardens, community 
building and necessary teachers residences, dormitories, and 
other accessory structures. 

In addition to demonstrating improved methods of rural edu- 
cation these centers serve as practice teaching situations for stu- 
dent teachers in the rural normal school and as “try out" centers 
for instructional materials. 

The instructional m a ter ials project has accumulated a library. . 
primarily of French works in educational method and French 
school books for rural normal school and placed small profes- 
sional libraries in the office of each of the 34 rural inspectors for 
the use of the teachers in each inspector’s district Several pam- 
phlets have been written and preliminary work completed for 
writing a graded series of el e m e ntary French readers. 

The Haitian American Cooperative Service in Rural Education 
has also sent nine Haitians to study ruraLedycation in the United 
States. These scholarships have ranged from 3 months to a 
year in duration and have included training in teacher educa- , 
tion. industrial arte and community school development each 
trainee agrees when accepting his scholarship appointment to 
work for not less than 2 years in the field of rural education upon 
his return to Haiti. 

To carry out these projects the U. S. Government employs a 
chief of the education field party and six specialists, one each in 
the fields of teachers training, community school development, i 
instructional materials preparation, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, and agriculture. Each specialist has a qualified Haitian 
counterpart, the professional staff working as a team. 

' The operation, except for the salary and expenses for the Amer- 
ican technicians is financed jointly by the Government of Haiti 
. and of the United States. 


UNESCO Assistance 

Haiti is a member of United Nations and was one of the first 
Nations to join UNESCO. Under the authority of the basic agree- 
ment governing member nations UNESCO has provided exten- 
sive tec hnic a l assist s oca in education to Haiti for over a decade. 

In 1947 the Haitian Government asked UNESCO for a pilot 
project in fundamental education. This request lead to an agree- . 
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ment between the Haitian Government and UNESCO dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1949, which stated the following purposes : * 

1. For the purpom of this project the Republic shell assign the area 
of the Marbial Valley ♦** 

2. The pilot project shall be operated in accordance with UNESCO’* 
conceptions of fundamental educational plana: 

(a) The development of a program of fundamental education for 
children and adults, baaed on a previous survey of local geo- 
graphical, ethnical and social conditions. 1 

(b) Within this program, the carrying out of experimental wort hy 
applying and testing oat new methods of fundamental education, 
the results of which shall be made available to the Republic ami 
to UNESCO's other Member States. 

(c) The preparation of sample educational materials in Creole and 
French for teaching essentia] knowledge and skills. 

(d) Experiments in the use of audio-visual media for fundamental 
education. 

% 

(e) The progressive elimination of illiteracy by methods of 
education and by the development of sc bools and adult education 
centers. 

(f) The opening of a training center in which rural teachers, 
whether participating in the project or not, and Add workers 
shall be given instruction in methods of fundamental education. 

3. The two parties agree to enlist the help of other organisations or 
agencies capable of contributing the development of the project in such 
ways as: 

• (a) The carrying out of a demonstration program of health educa- 
tion and social hygiene, in accordance with the views of the 
World Health Organisation (WHO) • • • 

(b) The development and improvement of agriculture • • • by 
training in suitable agricultural method*. 

(c) The development of local crafts, small-scale rural industries and 
co-operative associations, in order to provide alternative liveli- 
hood* for the people and to raise their standard of living/ 

Numerous difficulties, anticipated as well as unforseen, limited 
the success of this project and it was discontinued in 1964. Dur- 
ing its existence it made important contributions is the field of 
educational, materials, particularly in the preparation of Creole 
texts, in art, in visual aids, in the introduction of rudimentary con- 
cepts of science, and in crafts development. 

UNESCO continues to send to Haiti a limited number of spe- 
cialists in education, including experts in the fields erf teacher 
training, borne economics, and methods of reading instruction. 


1 UNESCO: The Hmiti PM Pr Phaaa «•«, 1M7-W. 
It Atom KMm, Faria, 1NL p. 74-71. 
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in Accordance with their general pattern of financing techni- 
cal as s istance, UNESCO pays the salaries and international travel 
costs of their specialists. The host country pays local trans- 
portation and living costs. In addition UNESCO provides up to 
20 percent of the cost of materials needed for demonstration 
purposes. In the Marbial project the Haitian Government paid the 
salary of an assistant director. Exemption from customs duties 
and from certain stamps property and income tax were also * 
granted this project by the Haitian Government 

An important contribution of- UNESCO to Education in Haiti 
is the provision of fellowships. During 1965-67 there were 15 
fellowships of 1 year duration each in effect. These fellowships 
are requested by the Government of Haiti, usually at the college 
or university level. Five of these scholarships were for UNESCO 
fundamental education center at Patzcuaro, Mexico. 

Opportunities to work in the various technical assistance pro- 
grams in education in Haiti, particularly since 1948, together 
with many scholarships for study abroad, has developed a small 
group of Haitian educators who have the knowledge and the will 
to produce an effective educational program designed to give the 
masses the educational minimum essential to democracy and eco- 
nomic improvement. It is of course true that programs of techni- 
cal assistance produce most significant reduction in illiteracy when 
they are maintained over a period of many years and carried on 
within a framework of economic improvement and improved pub- 
lic support 


APPENDIX 


The following sections. Appendix A and B, are included in this bulletin to 
five readers a fiimpae of the various programs of study and of the legal 
aspect* affecting education in the Republic of Haiti. These mere excerpt* are 
in no way intended to be a full description of all programs of study, or a com- 
plete presentation of the many decrees, laws, and regulations related to 
Haitian education. 

Translations of the material in these sections were made by bilingual 
secretaries in Haiti who assisted the author with this work. 

A — Programs Of Study 

Superior Normal School 

LETTERS 



French 

SK*:::::: 

History 

Latin 

Modern 

Philosophy . ' 



for etlMr im hjeeto m d e voted to otoenration and 
Noetic# tiirhlig to to* of Pe-rt-*y-Prine# undrr ipeeiaJ mm ruction. 
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Superior Normal School— Continued 


8uh|eei 

» 

Hour® per week, by year 

Preparatory year 

¥%n% year 

Second year* 

< 

MODERi 

* LANGUAGES 



Fir*t modem ImpMi . 

French 

Gca^aphy . . 

History 


Philosophy 
Second modem language 


5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2 

2 

i 

3 

3 


6 

1 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


French ...... 

Geography 

History 

Modern language 
Pedagogy 

Philosophy “Sociology . 


3 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

3 

2 



2 

2 

4 

2 

1 


MATHEMATICS— PHYSICS 


Drawing 
Ma^eMUa 
M echini cs 
Mineral chemistry. 
Organic chemistry . 

Physics. ......... 

Statistics ........ 


6 

10 

2 

2 


6 

1 f 
* 1 
2 
2 
2 


3 

* 



6 

2 


2 

2 

1 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


& 




o 

FRIC 


Mathematics ..................... 

4 



Mineral chemistry . . 

2 

2 


Natural •««»©«• ................... 

12 

12 

8 

Organic chemistry .......... 

2 

2 


Pedjupiy 


2 

2 

Phywa 

3 

2 

2 
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Rural Norma l School* 

* FIRST YEAR 
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Subject* 


Agriculture: 

Mm 

W«« . . . 

Drawing ............ 

Pngtmh 

Illiies mad eitUfn*hlp 



H ktary of edwmtkin 
Boom •oanamkii: 

Mm 

W omen-.. 
Hyf4f®e 
Industrial aria: 

Men 

Woman ... ...... 

MathamatiGi 

md R ing ing 
Phvgicai education . . . . 

Refegiati ..... 

School adrnmuarauon 
Science ............. 

Social iciaooe, ....... 


Bouts per 
week 


4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

6 
2 

4 

0 

3 

1 
l 
1 

1 

2 
2 


SECOND YEAR 


Hour* per 
yw 


Apiculture: 

Mm . . . 

6 

Women 

2 

Dm wing, ..... 

2 

Ea&ak. 

Bam» •©Gnomic* — Women , 

2 

6 

WyawMi ......... 

4 2-2=4) 

Industrial aria: 

m- Um , 

4 

r ‘ Women 

2 

Marie and rimriiM. ........................ 

1 

( Hmeivrnuon and ^otiw teaching ... 

4 12 3 

and methodology ... 

<2-2-3 

PhvmoJ education ... 

4 

psychology (2 hra % trime^tere — 3 hrs.) ....... 

i 

Reiigion 

1 

School law (1 trimester only) . ....... > 

1 

Scteoce. .......................... 

2 

SkihI fe iciic^ . . ... 

<2=2-1 

Sociology. i .... . 

1 

Spanish 

1 

1 


i D i rection OfainJ * d# rUMtiM National*, Sect km <*• T , 

irte P«Mhi.PHi», Holts, 1H4, Adopted from 

*1 Tr imci tt re 
M Trie-* ter or !j. 

♦ Number h i ^i ten per wedt in e*eh trimester in 
during the 


at Band. 

1* e. 


160 

80 

40 

80 

130 

300 

*26 

80 

240 

80 

160 
80 
130 
40 
40 
40 
1 13 
80 
80 


240 

80 

80 

80 

340 

‘36 

160 

80 

40 

78 

91 

160 

91 

40 

13 

80 

65 

40 

40 
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Rural Normal School 1 — Continued . 

THIRD YEAS 


Subject# 


\ 


Adult cdueatkgi 
Agriculture: 

Sim ' 

Women 
Itrswing 

Fng ltah 

History of education 

Heme ICcaoomjoe — Women 

Industrial art*: 

Mm 

Mum and mnmug 
Pedagogy and methodology 
\Fhysi^^ucatioD ........ 

Priest teaching 

Psychology 

Rural hv 

School administration 
BoeAo4ogy .............. 

Spanish 


loon pm 
wmk 

Hour* pm 

JW 

HVi 

13 

4 40 

110 

1 = 1-0 

36 

2 

80 

2 

80 

1 

40 

5 ^4 

182 

4 

IflO 

2 3-0 

52 

1 

40 

2 

80 

4 2 -0 

78 

7-8^8 

m 

3 

120 

1 

18 

0-0=1 

13 

1 

40 

2 

80 


i IHrwtioc GMrmk d* r®4i»tte*i Natkmuk. $*rtltra 4* T E®r*L 
f&mmU NerwtmU BmfwU Fort^au* Prfnra Haiti, 1*44. Adapted fmm pm* I© f 
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Scit€N>t§ 


$ 


Baglnnarf Section 


Children of 4 and 5 years shall he admitted la this wmctim (Optional) 
whkh shall be cooaidfrrwd as M Kindergarten^ or *' Maternal School^ where the 
young children enjoy Lhemselvt* while they are tnm« together in small and 
rmriooa initiative wor k in proportion to their agvw 

Smmm mxmrdmm: Penciling. Easy manual worka Ga mm Songm. Physical 
exert iaea ( 

There shall be ndfecheduled worm f 

' / 

f 

Pra pe r of or y Section 

(First and second years) 


Moral and retigtena insti“urtion 
Reading ( French ) _ __ 

Writing _ 

Beginning arithmetic 
Lesaona about thing* 1 

Drawing , 

^Manual arts .__ 

^Singing 

Eierti^ and gnmaa 

Total 


W#»rt p&* 


1 
5 
5 
5 
1 

2 
2 
1 
] 

28 


Btmtntory Covtsm 

(Pint and weond yoart) 


Moral and rallgtou* instruction 

Reading 

French . 

Writing 

History and geography 

Arithmetic _ 

Lasaona aboct things 1 _ 


Manual arte 




Singing 




Exercises and game* 




Total 





1 

8 

4 

f 

1 

> 2H 

1 

2 

2 

% 

1 

*P 


l in mm A merle a n School 


o 

FRir 


■HUafll 


•; -W* 
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Elementary Schools— Continued 

Intermediate Courses 

Courses for Certificate 
(First and secon^ years) 


( 'our st 

Religious instructloll 

Reading , r 

French 

Writing 

Moral and civic instruction ___ 

History and geography 

Arithmetic • 

Physic and natural science. 

Hygiene 

Drawing .. 

Manual arts 

Singing __ 

Exercises and games 

Total 


Hourt per week* 

1 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 


1 

.2 

• j 

1. 

21 


Classical Secondary Teaching in Lycdes 

Sixth Grade (Slxfim * ) 


Co%r»e 


Latin 


History and geography _ 


Mathematics m 


f r 

Drawing 

^ — 

Civics .... : — ... 



7 

6 

6 

5 

2 


8 

0 

5 

6 
2 


Hygiene 
English . 
Spanish 




0 

0 


2 

2 


Total 




27 27 


3 

ERIC 


—a 




% 


Hours per week'- 

A C 


1 In the "Hour*” column,, * f A M indicates section A (Latin— ffreek) ; **C” indicates section C 
(Sciences — Modem Language# X. 

Noli — The students from hre^#« ara obliged to furnish SO hours of weekly attendance, the 
difference between (hie mi miter and the total number of hours of work, which I# 9 hours, repre- 
sents the total hours for recreation which shull be given between the courses. The recreations 
•hall hfmt ahepi IS minutes, ' 
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Fifth Grade (Clnqulimm) 


CoitrM 

French 

Latin 

History and geography 

Mathematics ___ 

Descriptive botany .... 

Civics . . — 

English 

Spanish 

Drawing . _ 


Hours prr week* 

A C 


Total 


J 


7 

6 

5 

«G 

^ j 

0 
0 

1 


8 

0 

6 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 


27 27 


Fourth Grade (Quatrlimm) 


Ctmrso Q 

French — ______ 6 8 

Latin 4 > 0 

Greek 3 0 

English . .. 2 

or 2 

Spanish ' - 2 

History and geography 4 4 

Mathematics _1 4 7 

Descriptive soology 2 2 

Civics , 1 j 

Drawing „ 1 1 

* . ’ 

Total __ 27 27 


Third Grade (Trolsiim*) 


CoMTte A C 

French /. ... 6 8 

Latin 4 0 

Greek 3 0 

English ... . g 

Spanish 1 _ 3 

Haiti’s history and geography. : 2 2 

General history and geography . - . 2 2 

Mathwnaties *_ 4 5 

Physics ,, 2 2 

Chemistry ^ j j 

Drawing ; j 1 


Total — 27 27 

^A" Indicate Motion A (Latln-GrMk) ; "C” indicate* wetion C (Sohmoe— Modern Lon- 
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Second Orodo ( Smc o mdm ) 


flwff JM*r w?fk l 


French language and 1 literature 
Latin language and literature 

Greek language and literature 

English J c . .i.~; 

Or -j.y, 

Spanish v v " ^ 

Haiti’s history and geography. 

General history and geography . 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Drawing . 


Total 


First Grad* (Prmmlirm or Rhttorlqom) 

Courwm 

French language and literature __________ 

Latin language and literature L 

Greek language and literature 

English 

or 

Spanish 

Haiti’s history and geography 
General history and geography 

Mathematics .1 : 

Physics 


Chemistry 

Plant physiology 

Drawing 

Total 

Caurgm 

Philosophy 




Philosophy (Phllotophlm) 


Haiti’s history and geography— 
General history and geography 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Organic chemistry 

Elementary astronomy 

Animal physiology 

English 

or 



Spanish 

Common law - 
Hygiene 

Total — 

l"A" Indicate 
IOIM). 


A 

6 

5 

3 


2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

27 

A 

6 

4 

8 


2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

27 

A 

10 

8 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 


1 

1 

27 


C 

8 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 


C 

7 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 
2 
1 

* 

1 

27 

C 

6 
3 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

0 

0 

27 


Met loo A (Utfo-Graek) ; "C" indicate* Meilon 0 (Sekee*— Modem U»- 


, .1,'- M 
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V oc at i onal School J. B. Damttr 


Number of koure by weekfor courage of general teaching and training m ehop. 


Subject 


Drawing. . . . 

English 

French, . , . . . 

General technology . . 
Law and accounting . 

Mathematics 

Natural sciences . 
Fhyric chemistry , . . . 

Social sciences 

Sport 


Total. 


Hours per week 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

10 

13 

17 

18 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 








24 

24 

28 

28 


Ecolo Polytechnique D'Haiti - 1957-58 


PREPARATORY YEAR 


r Heurm . Motif. 

Course prr vtth Cemnm ptr wt*k 

Algebra and geometry 7 Inorganic chemistry 1 

Spherical trigonometry 2 Mechanics 2 

Descriptive geometry 2 Drawing 9 

Physics — 8 Analytical algebra 8 


FIRST YEAR 


Horn rt 

Cemrme per t cctk 

Legislation 2 

Analytical algebra 2 

Physics 2 

Electricity l 

Drawing 8 

Resistance (of materials) 2 

Organic chemistry , v l 

English i 




Ctmrwe* per week 

Descriptive geometry 2 

Topographic theory 1 

Topographic practice 2 

Analytics l 

Architecture 1 

Construction 1 

Mechanics 1 

Chemical analysis l 



* 
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Ecole Polytechnique D'H^iti— Continued 


Civil Ba g l a— r in g 

SECOND YEAR 


Hour* 

Court* p or wtk 

Thermodynamics 2 

Irrigation _ -2 

Telecommunication ... 1 

Design (materials) 2 

Geology ... 1 

English ... ?. 

Rules of calculation _ 1 

Electricity 2 « 


Hour* 


Court per woe k 

Materials 2 

Statistics 1 

Sanitary engineering 2 

Soil mechanics - . 2 

Construction 4 

Technology . 1 

Hydraulics 1 

Resistance (of materials) 8 


Architect*— 
SECOND YEAR 


Heun 

Course* per week 

Projects in architecture 2 

Design (materials) ... 2 

Architecture 4 

Rules of calculation 1 

Electricity ... 1 

Construction ...... .. . 8 

Concrete 2 


Htmrt 


Courses per week 

Statistics — 1 

Mechanics of soil . 2 

Technology 1 

Design (industrial) 2 

English .. 1 

Hydratrfics 1 

Resistance (of materials) 8 


Civil InflnMrliif 

third Year 


flour. 

Court* per week 

Roads 2 

Concrete , . 2 

Political economy 1 

Geology r 1 

Irrigation . . 8 

Telecommunication 1 

Construction 1 2 

Soils 8 


Honrt 

Gourmet per wtek 

Bridges (metal) 2 

Technology 1 

Bridges (masonry) 1 

Railroads 1 

English 2 

Physics (electricity) 1 

Industrial chemistry ..... 1 


Architecture 

THIRD YEAR 


Hourm 

Count* per week 

Roads 2 

Concrete 2 

Political ecohomy 1 

Geology ___ 1 

Architecture 6 

Construction . 2 


Hour s 

Course* per week 

Bridges (metal) , 2 

Technology — 1 

Bridges (masonry) 1 

English > 1 

Physics (electricity) 1. 1 


o 
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College of Law 


FIRST YEAR 


Subject 

Civil law j._„ 

Criminal procedure _ 

Elements of Roman law. 


Hew* 
per week 

_ 2 

.. 2 

_ 1 


Subject 

History of Haitian law. 

Penal law 

Political economy 


1 

2 

2 


SECOND YEAR 


Subject 

Civil law 

Civil procedure 

Constitutional law 


Hours 
per wtz k 

_ 2 
2 

„ 2 


Subject 

International law 
Statistics 


Hours 
per uusmk 

_ 2 

_ 2 


THIRD YEAR 


Subject 

Administrative law 
Civil law 

Commercial law 


Hours 
per week 

_ i 
- 2 

.. 2 


Subject 

Conflict of laws (Droit 
international priv$) 

Maritime law 

Science of finance 


H 

per 


2 

2 

2 


College of Medicine 

.* 

P.C.B. (1 year p reined ic a 1 course) 


Subject 


Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry. 

English 

Physical chemistry 

Physics 

Psychology . ...... 

Spanish 

Zoology 


Hours per week, by year 


Theory 

Practice 

Total 

weekly 

Total 

annually 

2 

9 

— 

11 

' 440 

2 

4 

• 6 

240 

3 

4 

7 

280 

2 


2 

80 

1 


1 

40 

- 3 


3 

120 

1 


1 

40 

2 


2 

80 

1 


I 

40 
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College of Medkin*— Continued 

FIRST YEAR 


O 

ERIC 




Subject 


Anatomy ............ 

Bacteriology 
Biological chemistry . . 
Embryology ..... 

Histology . . ......... 

Medical semiology. , . . 
Organic chemistry ... 
Physiology ......... 

Surgical semiology . 


Hours per week, by year 


T— 

Theory 

Pract ire 

Total 

weekly 

Total 

annually 

2 

8 

10 

400 


2 

- 2 

80 

2 


2 

80 

. *1 


1 

40 

1 

2 

3 

120 

1 

2 

3 

1% 

'2 

2 

4 

160 

3 

2 

5 

200 

1 

. 2 

3 

- 120 


SECOND YEAR 


Anatomy. 

Bacteriology ... 
Biochemistry . 
Endocrinology 
Nutrition. ... 

Organic chemistry . ^ 
Parasitology , t ^T. 

Pediatries ... ..In. 
Physiology ....... 

Preventive medicine . 
Semiology .......... 

Serology ..... 

Surgery 


4 

6 

9 

*2 

2 

4 

2 


2 

. 1 


1 

1 


1 

2 


2 

1 


1 

1 


1 

2 


2 

1 


1 

3 

4 

7 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 


THIRD YEAR 


Clinic. .... 

Dermatology’ ... 
Immunology' ....... 

Medical jurisprudence . 
Medical pathology ...... 

Obstetrics . 

Operative medicine 

Orthopedies. 

Otorhinolaryngology 
Pathological anatomy. 

Pediatries 

Pharmacology .......... 

Radiodiagnoais 

Radiotherapy 

Surgical clinic 

Surgical pathology . 

Therapeutics . .% 

Tropical medicine 

Urology 


3 60 
1 60 
80 
40 
40 
80 
40 
40 
80 
40 
280 
200 
200 



6 

6 

240 

2 


2 

80 

1 


1 

40 

1 


1 

40 

2 


2 

80 

2 


2 

80 

3 


3 

120 

1 


1 

40 

, 1 


1 

40 

1 

2 

3 

120 

2 


2 

80 

1 


1 

on 

40 

1 


1 

40 

1 


1 

40 


2 

2 

80 

2 


2 

80 

2 

2 

4 

160 

2 


2 

80 

2 


2 

80 






. " t* SJ - *- .> -t— , <= 





V 

i 


1 

40 

i 2 

2 

4 ' 

. 160 

i 

2 

3 

120 

l 


1 

40 

6 


» 6 

240 

1 

3 

4 

160 


12 

12 

480 

1 


1 

40 
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School of Pharmacy— Continued 

SECOND YEAR 


Subject* 


Analytical Chemistry 
Biology 
Cbemica 


lical pharmitcy 
Galenic phar mac y . 

Mas term medka~ 

Orfpnic chemistry . 
Phyriology . /. . .......... 

Qualitative chemical analysis 


Hour* per week, by year 


THIRD YEAR 


Bacteriology 
Bacteriology 
Biochemistry ... 

Ommiral pharmacy 
Galenic pharmacy 
Immunology . w .. k ........... . 

Microscopy. ... 

Organic chemistry ........ 

Parasitology .......... 

Pharmacology ^ . 
Quantitative chemical analysis 
Toxicology 4 , . . 


College of Dentistry 

PREPARATORY YEAR 


Biology .............. 

Elementary psychology . 

English ............. 

Inorganic chemistry . . . 
Physics, ........ T. . . . 

Spanish .............. 

Zoology 


FIRST YEAR 



Anatomy. 

Dentil anatomy # 

Dental histology ... 4 ............. . 

Dental prosthetics. 

Medical symptomatology. . ......... 

Physiology y \ 


» — _ 


Theory' 

Practice 

Total 

weekly 

* Total 
annually 

1 


1 

40 

i H 

i 4 

3 

120 

2 

3 

6 

200 

3 


3 

120 

I 


1 

40 

2 


2 

80 

1 


1 

40 


2 

2 

80 



2 

2 

80 

1 " 


1 

40 

2 

i 

3 

120 

2 

. 3 

5 

200 

* 

1.4 

3 

120 

i 


1 

40 


3 

3 

120 

2 

. ^ . . . . . . . . 

2 

80 

1 


1 

40 

1 


1 

40 

m 

2 

* 34 1 

140 

i 


I 

4A 



1 

W 


2 

8 

10 

2 


2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

S 

2 

• , 5 

4 

— r 

1 

> 

6 




2 

44 

64 

1 ' 

WO 

2 


2 

80 

1 


1 

40 

3 

2 

5 

200 

5 


5 

200 

2 


1 

80 

1 


1 

- 40 


400 

m 

160 

120 

aoo 

200 
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College of Dentistry— Continued 

SECOND YEAR 


166 


Subject 


Anatomy of the head . 
Bacteriology ......... 

Dental husto pathology 
Dental X-ray ........ 

Exon don ti a 
Operative den tat rv ... 
Operative technique , . 
I'liyaiology . . . . 
Preventive den in try . 4 
Prosthetic* .......... 

Prosthetic technique 


Hours per week, by year 


T|URD YEAR 


Theory 

Practice 

Total 

weekly 

Total 

annually 

3 

2 

5 

200 

4 


4 

100 

1 


1 

40 


1 

1 

40 

- 8 

5 

13 

520 


1 

1 

40 


2 

2 

SO 

3 


3 

120 

1 


1 

40 

1 

2 

3 

120 


3 

3 

120 


Cellular pathology. 

1 


1 

nf\ 

40 

Clinic 


20 j 

Denial therapeutic# . 

1 

] 

5UU 

40 
i nn 

Exodontia ........ 


3 

Q 

Operative technique ... 

1 

2 

u 

3 

120 

Oral surgery ........ 

Prosthetics 

1 

1 

8 

1 

9 

40 

360 

Surgery ............... * 


2 

2 

80 


FOURTH YEAR 


Clinic h , 


10 

1 A 

AiA , 

Deontology. .......... 

1 

ID 

q 

041/ 

40 

40 

i on 

Exodontic anaesthesia ... . . 

1 


Operative technique .... 

1 

o 

Oral and exodontic surgery . . 

£t 

2 

o 

Q 

i /U 

80 

4A 

Oral pathology ....... 


1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

Oral surgery 7T. ........ . 


W 

4A 

Orthodontia 

i 

W 

40 

QflA 

Prosthetics ............. 

i 

8 



oOU 


O 
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School of Nursing 


* 

FIRST 

TEAR 



Honrt 


Heme* 

Subject 

p#r 

Swki^H 

w*r r*M* 

Anatomy and physiology __ 

- w 

Music 

SO 

Bacteriology 

60 

Normal nutrition 

- 30 

Bandage massage 

20 

Nursing art theory and 


Chemistry 

60 

practice ... -. 

120 

English 

BO 

Personal hygiene 

26 

Ethics 

16 

Physical culture 

SO 

History of nursing 

20 

Professional orientation 

25 

Materia medfta 

SO 

Psychology 

IB 


SECOND YEAR 



Home i 


Hour* 

$*b**rt 

per ^ “ i t * 

Subject 

per 

Communicable di seases 

20 

Pediatries 

80 

Diet in sickness 

32 

Physical culture 

60 

English j 

60 

Practical medicine 

SO 

Ethics 

10 

Practical nutrition 

34 

Medicine 

40 

Practical obstetrics 

20 

Music 

60 

Practical surgery 

80 

Obstetrics 

36 

Surgery; gynecology 

40 


THIRD 

YEAR 

V 


Hewn 


Home* 

Sublet 

P*t peer 

Sukjec f 

per H-cd 

English 

SO 

Principles of teaching 

16 

Mental hygiene and 


Professional orientation 

20 

psychiatry 

20 

Psychology 

16 

Music 

60 

Public health 

30 

Ophthalmology 

10 

Public hygiene 

20 

Physical culture 

60 

Sociology 

30 

Principle of social work 

10 

Tuberculosis 

_ 10 


Clinical Program 

A. — General Hospital. 

M on the 


Emergency 8 

Maternity 3 

‘ Medicine 6 

Nutrition - 1 

Otorhinolaryngology 2 

Operating room ... 8 

B . — Affiliated Institutions , 

Public health centers-— ... 3 


f Month* 

Pediatrics . __ 8 

Preclinic 8 

Private nursing m 1 

Surgery K 6* 

U rology I 


Sanitorium T 0 1 


% 
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National School of Agriculture 1 * * 4 


FIRST TEAR 


\ 

Subject 

Hours by year 

Theory 

Practice 

Total 
pm w«ek 

Total 
p«r yw 

* 

Botany 

2 

2 

4 

160 

Drawing 

1 


1 

40 

English 

2 


2 

80 

General chemistry 

o 

2 

4 

100 

Geology 

2 


n 

m 

SO 

library 


6 

fl 

240 

Mathematics 

4 


4 

160 

Physics , . . - 

1 

s - 

I 

40 

Spanish 

2 


2 

80 

Spurts 


4 

4 

IfMl 

Zoology . ! 

2 

o 

Sf 

4 

1 w 

lao 


SECOND YEAR 


Agriculture ............ 

2 

8 

10 

400 

Animal husbandry. . .. 

2 

4 

6 

240 

Bacteriology ............. 

1 

. 2 

3 

120 

English .... . 

1 



40 

Entomology ....... 

2 

n 

«F 

4 

160 

G«ology 

2 


2 

80 

library research ... 


4 

4 

tan 

(ironic chemistry ...... 

2 

2 

4 

A vFJ 
160 

Plant anatomy. ....... 

2 

2 

4 

160 

Plant physiology . 

2 

2 

4 

160 

Rural engineering ...... 

2 


2 - 

9 * 13 

Stop .... 


1 

1 

40 

Spanish . . 

1 

1 

tt i 

40 

Sports 


2 

2 


Topography . . 

1 

! 

1 

2 

OU 

* 52 


THIRD YEAR 


Agricultural atatiatios. . . 

Agriculture . . . „ . ( 

Apology ^ t , r 

Animal husbandry , 

Apiculture. ............. 

Beooomique entomology 

Genetics ......... 

library research. 

# 


1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

X 

2 


6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 


i Compiled from N«U<m*] School erf Agriculture, University ©f Haiti 
tmrml Studies. State Printing Office. Port-au-Prince, July INS, 

• For tin? first t ri master only. 

* For the ateoad trimester mud third trimester only 

4 For tan trimester* only. 


1 

8 

4 

6 

3 

4 
4 
2 


40 
320 
160 
240 
1 39 
*52 
1 132 
*26 


Program #/ A gricul- 
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National School of Agriculture— Continued 

THIRD YlAJt — ConHm>ed 



Subject 

Houn by year 



Total 

Total 



Theory 

Practice 

per week 

per year 

Meteorology and Climatology 

1 


1 

40 

Plant pathology 

I 


1 

* 13 

Rural eo^neering 

2 


2 

80 

Rural lepaiatioo ...» 

1 

<r * 

1 

40 

Seal improvement 

2 


2 , 

*26 

Sports . . . . t 

VatarmarY medicine 

> 3* 

2 

Q 

» 

* 3 

so 

120 


FOURTH YEAR 


Agricultural techniques ^ , 

1 

2 j 

3 

* 78 

Agriculture 

2 

6 

8 

320 

Animal husbandry . . , 

2 

4 

6 

340 

Ejqjerimeotal techniques 

1 

2 

3 

120 

Extension methods * ' 

1 

2 

3 

120 

Fbh culture ....... v 

I 

2 

3 

* 78 

Medical entomology . . 

1 

2 

3 

*39 * 

Plant pathology. 

2 

2 

4 

*52 

Rural economy 

2 


2 

80 

Rural engineering . 1 . . 

2 

2 

4 

160 

Rural sociology and cooperative education 

1 


1 

40 

Soil conservation . 

2 

2 

4 

* 52 

Sports 


‘ 2 

2 

80 

Sylviculture. ... * 

2 


2 

52 

Veterinary medicine \ 

* 1 

4 

5 

i 1 

aoo 


l Complied from NatkmaJ Sr h<K>! of Agriculture, Uaiv«r*ity at HaJtE 
tmrml Stud***. Btato Printing Office, Port-au-Prince, July 1S5S, 
s For the ft ret tri mooter only 

* Far the acoond tri mooter and third trin»tfr onlj. 

♦ Far two tnmnUri atOy. 


Program ef Affr*em- 


Institute of Ethnology 


Subvert 

Cultural anthropology ........ ........ 

Ethnography 

Ethnopeychology 

Genetics 

Human geography 

Physical anthropology 

Pre-Spanish civilisation 

Sociology ' 

Statics 


f Hffurt 


Hourt 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


72 

72 

72 

72 

36 

36 

72 

36 

36 


3 
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B.— Some Decrees, Laws, 
and Regulations 

Secondary Education (lyc^) 

Peer— low Excerpt* 


Article 1. — Secondary education for bo^s Is provided in the lyede#, colleges, 
or private schools of Hij^ 

ArtieU jg,— At the reopening ef schools In October, the nstionsl lyc 4 ea will 
org-ani** in agreement with the General Administration of Education, the 
two training* foreseen by the law, which are: Section A (Latin — Greek ) and 
section C (Sciences — Modern Languages), whereas the private schools and 
college* will haw the opportunity of teaching Latin — Science* ( section B) • • • 

ArtieU 8. — The student* in secondary education are left the choice between 
the two sections ; however, after the elementary classes, the pupil who has no 
aptitude for Latin and Greek will be aaked to go to section C, after communica- 
tion to his parents or the person in charge of his education, provided the lyd* 
to which he belongs prepares for this section. 

ArtieU i— The pupil of section C may be admitted in section A after the 
grammar classes, provided he satisfactorily passes a special nomination in 
Greek and Latin • * • 


ArtieU 7 . — The pupils of elementary classes in colleges and private sec- 
ondary schools must pass the official examination for the certificate of “Gram- 
mar schools.” 

No pupil will be admitted in stxi£m* in lycit or private secondary school 
unless he holds such a certificate. 

ArtieU 8 . — The age limit of pupils in each class of secondary education 
has been arranged as follows: 



F«tn 


Ymrt 

Class 6 

14 

Cl&ss 2 

18 

Class 6 * . . 

16 

CUss 1 

_L 19 

Class 4 , 

16 

Philosophy 

20 

Class 8 

17 




No one will be admitted In the data of a lycie, if he already has reached the 
above mentioned age limit fixed for each class * * * 


ArtieU 11 .— In every Lycla a register win be kept in which will be written: 
1. Name, Christian name, and age of the pupil. 

8. Name and address of the pupil’s guardian. 
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3. The class in which the pupil is admitted. 

■> 4. Number of admission card. 

5. Date of leaving' school with indication of causes for leaving. 

i 

Article li % — The maximum number of pupils in a class should not exceed 36. 

a 

Article IS . — The courses start in the morning at 8 o'clock, and in the after- 
noon at 2:00. 

Article 14 . — The plans of studies determining the number of hours which 
will be dedicated to each subject matter Vill/be prepared by the General 
Administration of Education. 

Awticle 15.— The schedule of work to be performed by the members of the 
staff in a lycee will be prepared each year by the School Director and then 
handed to the General Administration for approval, in the first 2 weeks of the 
month of October. The Director will take into account the capacity of each 
teaiher. 

Article 16 . — The professors must give daily 3 hours worfc to the school, 
which amounts to 16 hours per week. ^ d 

They are obliged to get to school at regular hours and cannot absent them- 
selves without a legitimate cause. 

For All Grades and All Sections 

Religion . — Teaching of religion will be given by the parish priest who will 
make an agreement on this matter^vith the Director of the" lycee . 

Afdfeic.— 1 Teaching of music will be providedPby professors appointed to this 
effect and out of class hours from 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 a.m. 

Physical Educatmu. — Physical exercises are compulsory for all pupilg from 
grade 6 to 1. A professor w$l be appointed to that effect. The lessons wil) be 
given everyday from 5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. according to the schedule adopted 
by the Director. v % 

Decree — Law an the, Inscription of Candidates 

Article 1. — The inscription of ^ndid&tes* to any examination takes place at 
the office of “School Inspection," in their respective distinct?, even if the 
examinations are to be held in any other place. 




Ts Director to 
later than 15 
names of the 
this purpose. 

directress, 
h' date ahd 


Article 2 . — The list of candidates, thus _ 
which they belong, will he sqnt^to the Insjftfcfc# of Q 
days before the date fixed for the examinations to 
candidates will be transcribed in a special register p 

Article if.— The inscription list, duly Certified by the directors 
will contain the Christian and family names of the candidates, 
place of birth • * * * 

- Article 4- — The inscription of private pupils will be npc^ived Ally if the 
School Inspectors hafc been advised fiy letter, at the beginning of lie School 
year; by the person in charge, that the preparation of the candidate has been 
committed to a professqr. This statement will be consigned on a special 
register by the Inspectors **• * . ‘ 

* 4 * ' j -r.. ' 1 ’ 
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Article 5 s — Ten days before the examinations take place, the School In- 
spector will close the register for registration and send to the Director General 
of National Education a complete list of candidates with, facing each name, 
the date and place of birth, the school where the candidate has studied, or the 
names of persons who are responsible for the candidate and the private pro- 
fessor he has had. 

This list will be accompanied by application for registration from private 
pupils if there are any. 



s 



Written Examinations ^ 

Article 6 , — The written tests are given under the general supervision of 
the president of the jury with the assistance of a member of the Board of 
examination in charge of the correction* of the copies * * * v 


t * * \ 

Article 9. — A member of the examination board, in charge of the correctio^' 
of a test may cancel two similar copies, if it can be proved that the candidates 
could have contacted each other during the test. 

Article 10. — The candidate who will be found in possession of a sheet of 
paper on which are written the answers to the questions put to him, will be 
excluded from the room and will not be allowed to pursue the examination * * • 


* * 

Article IS . — The marks given to the copies by a member of the examining 
body, ard definite only with the assent of the majority of the said examination 
body. In case the vote happens to be a draw, the voice of thejp resident will 
count as two. 

Article U. — The candidates who get through the examinations held during 
the July session, but fail to succeed in the oral examinatidn should keep their 
credit for the September session. If they fail again, they lose every credit 
and will have to start the whole thing again. 

• , 

Oral Test 

* Article 15 . — The oral tests are held in public * * * s 

* * * j * 

Article 17 . — The examiner will ask the candidate to present his identity 
card, as requested in Article 6, before starting questioning him * * * 


Article 18 . — Every examiner, after closing the oral examinations, will Jiand 
to the president of the jury, the list of pupils that have been questioned with 

the respective mark obtained by every one of them, 

* — . > . 

Article 19 . — The notebook* will be examined by the jury, at the time of the 
discussion of tHe marks, and all information contained in the notebook will be 
Jaken into account for the admission of the candidate. „ • * 

. - ‘ < 

General Disposition 

Article to . — After closing the examination, a certified copy of the record of 
evidence, accompanied by the written tests and sheets containing the marks of 
the oral Jests, will be handed witfa&jjfc delay to ..the General Administration of ' 
Education through the school inspector. 

V 

' • , * 
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The letter will mention: 

1. The number of candidates who have been qualified for each sch^Sl. 

2. The total number of qualified candidates in regard with the number of 
candidates who have been presented; mention will be made of all 
observations made concerning the candidate, and also all observations 
presented by the Inspector to the Department concerning the exami- 

* nations. 

Article 21 . — A list of the qualified candidates will be posted at the <4 Inspec- 
tion Scolaire” or at the “city hall,” as soon as the Inspector will have been 
advised by the Department that the record of evidence has been approved * * * 


Commercial Schools 1 


? Decree-Law Excerpts 

l 

L Commercial training is provided by private schools and institutions 
which have a license, and by special sections of certain national public schools. 

2. This license is granted, taken away or withdrawn by the Secretary for 
National Education, after two reports written by the Administration of 
Industrial Education * * * 

3. The requests for a license should mention, with documents supporting 

the statements made : * 

a. The section or sections included in the teaching provided by the School. 

b. The qualifications of personnel (director, professor) with diplomas or 
certificates supporting statements made. 

c. Hlfelth condition of the personnel, with health certificates from the 
Department of Public Health. 

d. Morality of the personnel with certificate of good behaviour from the 

Major's office. * 

e. A description of the premises and furniture of the school .for each 
sectiop, with a detailed inventory signed by the School Director. 

4. The Comjnercial Course comprisegSjfour sections: 

a. Typewriting and stenography in French or English. 

b. Secretarial training. i 

c. Accounting. , 

d. Living languages. 

5. The division of living' languages, provided for by the decree-law of 
September &4, 1943 will come under a special regulation to be prepared by the 
Administration of Industrial Education after approval by the Department of 
National Education * * * 

* * / 

Qualifications of the Personnel 


Article 7 . — To become director of a commercial echoed, one has to have the 
baccalaureat certificate, or a diploma from normal school and moreover have 


’* Translated from mlmeoffrapbed copy of law. and regulations concerning commercial schools, 
supplied by Assistant Director General of National Education, January f»58. 




an official diploma for at least one of the subject matters to be taught at the 
school. , 

Article 8. — To become professor of commerce, one must have the baccalaureat 
certificate (first affff second part) or a diploma from the normal school and also 
a diploma for the subject matter ■which he plane to teach. However, the 
authorization for teaching a commercial subject matter ip a commercial school 
will be given to the one who, without holding a baccalaureat certificate, can 
prove that he has taught that subject for 6 years. 


Qualifications of the Students 

Article 9 . — To be allowed to follow the courses in a commercial school, one 
must, whatever may be his sex or age, present the following conditions : 

„ »■ For sections other than accounting and secretarial, the candidate must 
have a certificate proving that he or she has studied up to the third 
grade. 

b. For the ^counting section as well as for secretarial courses one must • 
have the certificate of the baccalau,reat (first and second part). More- 
over, the admission to secretarial courses requires one’s enrollment at 
the course of typewriting, and the diploma of secretary can be ob- 
tained only after the diploma of commercial typewriting H«« been 
obtained or is being aimed at 
* ! 

\ * 

Duration of.ttio Studios 

* *»V " 

Article 10.— The duration of studies for each section other than accounting 
and secretary is of at least one school year. The duration of studies for the 
Accounting and Secretarial sections is of 2 y^rs * • * 

' m t 

Schedule of Courses . 


Article 11.— The program for the course of typewriting will bear the follow-, 
ing chapters: Study of the key according to the “By touch system"— Study of 
the mechanism of the typewriter. Usual works in typewriting — Technique in 
the preparation of a table work. 

0 ” m * 

Article IS. — The program of the stenography courses ^ as follows: Study of 
elementary syntax — Study of abbreviating rules — Acquiring speed — Take a 
dictation in shorthand and transportation of texts. 

Article 18 . — The following subject matters are taught it the accounting 
course: > 


First Year ‘ ( v 
Accounting 

Commercial arithmetic . 

English 

Commerce 

Economics 


-.ijl.iw. . 




Second Year 
Accounting 
f English 

Commerce <- 

Commercial arithmetic ? t 

Financial law 
Commercial law 

- Statistics * 


* * 



* r 
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Article 14. — The following subject matters are taught at the course of 
Secretariat: 

French — English stenography 

Typewriting 

Elements of accounting 

Handling of calculating machine and calculating ruler 
Filing ^ 

Administrative proceedings and practices 
English / 


O 
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On Enrollment # 

Article 16. — An enrollment sheet will be placed at the disposal of ea dft 
student (one original will stay in the files of the General Administration of 
National Education, while the copy will be held by the school, to be handed to 
the student the day before the official examinations take place) . That enroll- 
ment sheet will bear: 

a. The name of the school. « 

b. Family and Christian names of the student, an identity photograph. 
r c. The field of s^pdies hi which the student is interested. 

d. The presentation of the diploma or certificate showing the altitudes 
of the student 

e. An indication of the dates on which each strident has enrolled in each 
section of the commercial courses. * 

T. The signature of the school director and the assistant General Director 

of Industrial Education. . 

* 1 ' 

Article 19 . — Students who hold a diploma from a foreign school will not be 

allowed to work as accountant in Haiti before having fulfilled the following 
requirements: > 

a. ¥hey will take an examination in the usual form, in the presence of a 

board of examinations appointed by the Administration of Industrial 
and Technical Education. * t 

b. A fee of Gourde*. 25. 0Q ($6.00) will be required from the Haitians, 
and Gourdes 260.00 ($60.00) from aliens, before the delivery of a 
diploma by the division of National Education. 

Article £3 . — To be considered worthy of the diploma for ’commercial type- * 
writing, the candidate most: 

* , • 

1. Prepare in a satisfactory manner a test on spelling (unfinished words 

to be completed — wrong spelling to he corrected). The ^est Will be on 
200 words. , t 

2. Be able to type 40 words % minute on two different fcfcsta of a duration 

of 3. minute^ each ope, with a percentage of mistakes lower than' 8 
percent. ' ' , .jt - ’ 

8. Prepare in a satisfactory manner a synoptic table, the drafting of 
which does not exceed 80 minutes. 


...... . . 


. WiS 
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University of Haiti (General) 
Decree-Law Excerpts 


Article 1 . — The University of Haiti £ created for giving superior theoretical 
and practical teaching in the Faculties and in the schools or superior institutes, 
affiliated with it; to stimulate and organise the scientific researches and to 
serve as center of scientific diffusion, divulgation and of administration. 

The University of Haiti may with the approbation of the Council of Secre- 
taries of State: buy, sell, accept donations and heritage, contract with indi- 
viduals and make other administrative acts. ■ 


Article 2 . — The faculties of the university and the schools or superior insti- 
tutes which are affiliated will be designed by a decree of the .President of 
the Republic, who will dftermine the relations of the affiliated schools with the 
central administration of the University. 


To the faculties or superior schools affiliated with the university, there 
might be added with special mention — because of the actual state of ths 
development of our teaching — the schools or special courses, the Admission 
conditions and the studying level of which might be different to those estab- 
lished for the superior teaching in general. The courses given in such schools 
will not however be considered as university teaching. ' , 

(U- A • m 

Article 3 . — Superior teaching is also gisien in private schools called "free” 
(pot entirely sponsored by the Government), and in special superior' schools 
organized by the Government or with the Government help (military acadejny, 
apostolic seminary, etc.) working outside of the university. , 

The private schools are placed under control Of the Department , of Public , 
Instruction.. In "order to function, they .have to get a special license^eliverejl * 
by the Secretary of State for Puific Instruction, upon’ justification by the 
llniversity Council according to laws 'and decrees regulating the “free” 
schools. This license can be withdrawn upon justification by the University 
'Council. * ' ' ’ - 1 ' 

l V 

Special Superior schools as well as schools called “free” may deliver diplomas 
according to laws Which govern them. 

• * ^ ^ M 1 

Article 4. — The University of Haiti is^lared under control of the Secretary 
of Stater for Public Instruction. The direction and operation of the university 
are assumed by the University Council presided over by a Rector, according v 

to the general regulations decreed by the President of the Republic. 

_ * •* 

The faculties of the University of Ha^ti are directed by their respective 

Deans, each of them helped b^ the Council of * Professors of the Faculty. 

The Schools or Institutes affiliated are directed by their Respective directors 
helped by the Council of Professors of these establishments. 


Articles . — Th§ UniyersiW Council is formed by the Rector, the Deans of 
various faculties, and directors of institutes or superior schools affiliated. It 
is presided over by the Rector. < ' • f - % 

The University Council convenes at least each 2 months. Upon convocation 
made by the* IJector himfelf or by special request of the Secretary of State for r 
Public Instruction it meets in extraordinary sessions^ 

^ * ?■ 


?A 
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The duties of the University Council will be fixed In detail by the general 
regulations as previously seen in article 4. 

Article 6 , — In order to assure the good ope^htion and relation of the 
University with Services of Public Instruction, the Secretary of State for 
Public Instruction will be assisted by a Consultative Council which will meet 
twice a year at the end of January $nd at the beginning of August, Extra- 
ordinary convocations however may be made at any time by the Secretary of 
State for Public Instruction. * 1 

t The Consultative Council will be composed by the members of the University 
Council, the General Directors of Urba^ Instruction, the Directors of Rural 
Instruction and the Directors of the General Hospital. 

¥ 

Article 7 . — The University Council will be presided over by tike Rector. 
Assisted by the Deans of faculties and the directors of affiliated schools*^© 
controls the good operation of the university and application of university 
laws and by-laws; he is in ehyge of the general administration of the uni- 
versity. He is helped in his administrative^/Work by a chief treasurer and a 
secretary. 

Article 5.— The Rector is appointed by the President of the Republic from a 
list, of three names presented by the Secretary of State for Public Instruction. 

The three names are designated^ as follows: The University Council chooses 
two names from among those of the titular teachers who are not members of 
the pouncil and who have been distinguished for their personal value, .their - 
eminence in their field of work and their good moral and intellectual integrity. 
The Secretary of State for Public Instruction will add the third name that he 
-will choose among the titular teachers or among the members of the University 
Council. | 

The Deans are appointed by the President of the Republic upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State for Public Instruction. When a vacancy 
occurs, thfe Secretary of State will present a candidate from a list of two 
names at least and three names at tile most submitted by the University „ 
Council and chosen among the titular teachers of the facuity where the 
nomination is to take place. 1 

The members of Professorial Teaching Board and the members of the 
administrative permanent personnel are ^appointed by the President of the# 
■ Republic upon recommendation of the University Council. This recommenda- 
tion will have to bea approved and transmitted by the Secretary of State /or 
Public Instruction, i. i 

-A- O' 

The conditions for recruiting and promoting' the Professorial Teaching 
Board, the auxiliary teaching board, and the administrative personnel will be 
determined by the general regulations previously seen in article 4. 

Thefe regulations will also have a classification of the Professorial Teaching 

Board aa well as the conditions for employing, with or without contracts, 

foreign professors every t|me this will become necessary, * 

* # * * ^ 

Articl* 9 . — The Rector and the Deans Will have their chain In the faculties 

to which they belong. At the cessation of their ^respective functions, they 
continue or take qgain their professorial activities if they had abandoned 
them temporarily. " * 


- \ 


4 
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Article 10 —A e titular j^eofeAsprs and the- members of the teaching; board 
of the Medical School cam be employed Ah chief or chief assistant in clinics or 
'laboratories in tije General Hospital at the same time. HI case of absence of' 
qualified professors at ,the university, certain specialists whose competence 
and integrity, moral and intellectual, are known, who already occupy a paid 
position in another service of the Government, can be authorised under special 
title by the President of the Republic td teach in the University upon written 
and justified request of the University Council, and the Secretary of State for 
Public Instruction. 

w* request cm only be approved \f it is established* that the courses at the 
University /can he dispensed outside of the regular hours of work in the 
interested service-' of the Government 

A professor recruited under these conditions can be called upon to teach 
only one subject and for only 2 hours at the most per week. Moreover, 
compensation for these courses can be made only under seal. » 


Collage of Sciences 


Decree-Caw Excerpts 


.V 


Article 1. — Within the frame of the University of Haiti, as it has been 
orga nixed by the decree law of December 1944, thw© is created a faculty of 
sciences which will be a center for giving advanced theoretical and practical 
training in mathematical, physical, and biological sciences. * 

- The organisation of chains and laboratories of the faculty of sciences will 
be done gradually, it will* depend upon budgetary responsibilities and also the 
possibility of reeruitirig trained personnel. 

Article^ 2 . — Superior technical schools, research institutes can be attached 
to the faculty of sciences as annexed or affiliated institutions. 

Artie ^ — The faculty of sconces will be Jarfc of the University of Haiti 
as soon as the article 2 of the Decree Law of ^December 27, 1944 and all the 
general regulations of the administration concerning the University of Haiti 
will be applied * - 

r 

Article i. — This present Decree Law abrogates all law or disposition of 
Law, all Decree Law bt disposition of Decree Law Which are opposed to it 
and will be executed at the diligence of the Secretary of State for public 
Instruction. • . 


Polytochnicat School > 

‘ D«ciW-tow Excerpts ' « 

♦ „ * ' - _ , 

Article 1. — The School of Applied Sciences from October 1, 1947 becomes a 
superior school of the Government, afflliated'Ho the University of Haiti^aAd 
bting part of the faculty of sciences of the University under the nuns of 
Polytechnic School of Haiti.' • , * 

-r v 
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Article f.— The school Is directed by an engineer chosen by the Secretary of 
State for National Education after consulting the Secretary of State for 
Public Works on a list of three professors or former professors given by the 
Professors Council. 


Sections 

Article 5.— The school has three sections: , 

1. The civil engineering section 

2. The architectural section 

3. Mechanical and electrical section. 

The Professors Council of the faculty of sciences might always with the 
approbation of the Secretaries of State for National Education and Public 
Works, add new sections to the preceeding list within the limitations of the 
budget 


Length of Studies 


Article 5 , — The length of studies is 3 years. 

Diplomat' 

r=rf?^- V= . i'" ' 

Article 6 .— Each section grant* a diploma for the total of the subject 
taught, in the section. *>■’ 


Partonnal 

Article 7 . — The personnel of the 
0 The director. 

The professors. 

The assistant professors 
The administrative personnel. 

The salaries will be re+ributed like for the personnel of the University of 
Haiti within the limitatioiyi of the budget /" 

According to the dispositions of article X of the Decree Law of December 
27, 1944 reorganizing the University of Haiti, the Secretary of State for 
Public Works ^Wright delegate— with* special mention — some engineers of the 
Department of Public Works for teaching certain courses s', the Polytechnic 
* School of Haiti. 



Training / , 

j 

Article 10 .— Training for the students of second and third years will be done 
as much as possible on the work sites of the Department of Public Works, a 
remuneration will be allocated for the trainees. 



mmm 


-- -- - - CAW. 
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College of Low 

V 

Decree Excerpts 


Ganeral Dispositions 

Article 1 . — The courses of instruction are distributed by the Dean for the 3 
years of studies and among thd different professors, according to their 
capacity and specialities, after deliberation of the Council of Professors of the 
faculty. 

The schedules of course® are submitted by the Dean for the approval of the 
Secretary of State for Public Instruction every year during the first week of 
October. * 

The Dean may, after consideration by the Council of Professors and 
approval of the Secretary of State for Public Instruction, establish supple- 
mentary courses which will consist of useful exercises upon any topic of 
the program. 


Th# Deem 

Article 4« — The Dean assumes the general supervision of the faculty and U 
responsible for maintaining order and discipline. 


O 
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The Professors 

Art&bt 9. —To be professor at ttie College of Law, one must obtain a diploma 
from a unr^sity or a superior school for the teaching theme, have acquired 
practical experiengfe and a recognised competence, aftd be of good moral 
standard®. ^ 

Article 10*— At the reopening of school in October, the professors must give 
to the Dean a detaii§d program for the courses they will teach during the year. 


The Secretary f 

Article 12 . — To’ be Secretary of the College of Law, one must be Bachelor of 

f > # 

Laws or at least have a diploma from a sehoorof superior teaching and be of 
good moral standards. 


The librarian 


r t 


Art&eU IB. — To be the librarian at the School of Law, one mast obtain a 
diploma from a school- of superior teaching in, library or at least poaaesa a 
certificate of secondary stadias (jpaft-2) and secured satisfactory training 
of 1 or 2 months at the National Library. 

ArtieU 19. — The librarian la folly responsible for all the "books in the 
Library. - v M < 

The books may be used by the students, but only in the library. 


> ¥ 
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The professor* may after delivering a receipt, borrow— for a period not 
exceeding 1 month— the books that might he useful for their courses. 

The librarian will reimburse the value of any hook lost* * 

The Students 

Arficls — The admission of students takes place every year from Sep- 

tember 15 to 30 • * * 

For registration, each student must produce: 

1. A copy of his birth certificate. 

2. His certificat dietudes seeondaires* part 2, or an equivalent report, 

3. A certificate of good moral standards delivered by the Mayor or 
Magistrate of his home town* 

4. A certificate of good health, by the National Service of Hygiene, 
certifying that he has no infectious diseases* 

5. Two photographs of identification. 

6. An authorisation from his tutor if he Is minor. 

These documents will be kept in the files of the College during the length 
of the studies. % 

The certificates for health and good moral standards will he renewed every 
year. 

Article 19. — The Dean may organdie a yearly medical examination to which 
all the students will attend. ^ 


Article $1 * — Each student pays 10 gourdes ($2.00) every year at the regis- 
tration, to the Secretary of the College, at periods fixed by the law. 

The registrations are strictly annual, they are valid only for the academic 
year in which they are made. * 

The candidates for degree in Law pay 10 gourdes ($2.00) for diploma fern 
in October. 


Article iS. — The students must have the greatest respect for the Dean and 
the Pro feasors and the most strict discipline in the class rooms. 

They shall be submitted to laws and decrees governing the College of Law, 
as well as to interior regulations which 'might be taken by the Dean, with the 
approbation of the Secretary of State for Public Instruction, 


Hi# Examinations 

Article f5.-^The scale of marks is fixed from 0 to 100. It can be modified 
by the Council of the University of Haiti. 

Any marks obtained from 0 to 16 for ahy one of the subject matters is 
eliminatory and thus exclusive from all average. 

Article $6 . — The examinations are made by the professors gathered under 
the chairmanship of Urn Dean in the presence of a representative pf the general 
direction for urban teaching. 
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The choice of written and oral questions U made by the Dean of the Collega 
in the presence, of the examinations’ jury. 

Article 17. — The students go through examinations at the end of the first 
and second trimeeterr and at the end of the year. 

Article t8— To he admitted at the oral examinations the student must have 
obtained a general average of 66 percent for all the written trimestrial and 
annual examinations. 

• ♦♦**** 

Article SI — After the extraordinary session of examinations the student 
who fails, either at written or at oral, must begin over the year, hut nobody 
will he admitted to start over a third time the same year of juridical studies, 

• * * * • * * * 

Article S5 , — The diplomas are delivered by the Segta^ry of State for 
Public IrfS^ruction, President of the Council of the VJniverSipaf Haiti, 

The diploma will carry mention of “Magna Cum Laude",or “Cum Laude” 
when the general average of the titular will be at least 90' or 80, 

Article $6 , — The students of the Free Schools of Law, candidates to the 
Law Licence must from May 1st to 31st of each year, be registered at the 
College of Law of Port-au-Prince and epibmit the following documents: 

1, A copy of his birth certificate, 

2, Two identification photographs, / 

3, A detailed certificate upon juridical studies mentioning studied matters, 
the number of hours -weekly, examinations taken, marks and results 
obtained. 

They pay an examination fee of 10 gourdes ($2,00) and a diploma f&e of 10 
gourdes ($2.00). 

Fre© Schools of Low 

There are four: Hf) Free School of Law r o£ Cap-Huftian. (2) Free School 
of Law of Gonaives. (3) Free School of Law of Caves. (4) Free School of 
Law of JerCmiC. t 

They are private institutions recognised as Public Service. Without being 
affiliated schools, they are nevertheless controlled by the* University of Haiti 
which confirms the diplomas delivered by them. Length of studies: 3 years. 


College of Medicine and Pharmacy 

Regulation Excerpts 


Admission 


The applications for admi&mon shall be sent to the College of Medicine’s 
Secretariat from December 15 to 30 every year. 


« 


The applicant most sobniit the following documents : 

1. An identification card if he U major. 

/ 2 . A certificate of good moral standards delivered by tfee 
residential town. 



or of his 
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3. A health certificate delivered by the doctor, 

4. A written authorisation by hU tutor If he is minor. 

5 . A copy of his birth certificate. 

6. Copy of his life record. 

7. For thcr Section of Medicine: P, C. B, 

b, For F, Cl B.: Cerfi/lcot d'dfadeM »eevnd&irc§, 

c. For Dentistry: Certificat d'etudee eeeondaireg (Part I). 

d For Pharmacy: Certi float d'ttudeg gecondmret (Part I). 

e. For Obstetrics: Brevet element cure and nurse diploma above the 
marks 10 f 20, 30, 40, 60, 

A foreigner who wants to be registered at the College shall furnish to the 
Secretariat with the above mentioned for the sections, the following documents : 

1. His universities diplomas. 

2. A French translation of his records signed by his ConsuL 

3. An identification certificate with photograph attached, signed by his 

Consul. 

In case the number of applicants should exceed capacity of the rooms, the 
choice will be made upon a competitive basis. 

txomlncrtfoni | y 

There are two annual sessions of examination at the college: the ordinary 
session in July, and the extraordinary session in September, the tests for 
which are practical, written and oral. 

Besides these two sessions, there are the trimestrial examinations whose 
tests are only written and take place in the college. 

The average obtained by the students at the trimestrial examinations shall 
count in the average of examinations for promotion. 

To be allowed to go from one year to another, the student must obtain a 
general average of 66 percent for ail the tests. 


Students 

The students have to assist to all theoretical courses, to be attentive to 
practical works, and to go to clinic rooms. They must have the greatest respect 
for their professors and the greatest discipline in the classrooms. 

For breaking these rules they are subject to disciplinary measures, these 
measures are according to the seriousness of the acL They will be:^ 

1. Warning ^nd scolding pronounced by the director of the section. 

2. Temporary suspension pronounced by the Dean upon report of the 

director. >- 

3. Expelling pronounced by the general administration of the Public 
Health Service, upon written and motivated report of the professors 
council, approved by the Health Department. 

i 

Pharmacy 


Admissions 

Article 1 . — The conditions for amission at the pharmacy section are the 
same as for the section of medicine/ 


w ' 
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The number of students to be received annually for the section of pharmacy 
will be in proportion of the Laboratories’ capacity and the budgetary’s 
applications fixed by the Deap, 

ArftcJ# f, —Length of studies,— ^Jegistrationj, — 

The length of studies in order to get a diploma of pharmacist, is 8 years, 
during which the student takes 12 registrations whose conditions and regula- 
tions have been stated in the Section of Medicine, 

Article S . — Plan of studies^ Classification of subject matter per year, 

F\rwt year— Mineral chemistry, qualitative chemical ^nalysis, botanic, 

chemical pharmacy, physic, training, ^ 

% * 

Second year . — Mineral chemistry, organic chemistry, qualitative chemical 
analysis, medical matters, biology, chemical pharmacy, 

Tk\rd year,— Organic chemistry, galenic pharmacy, quantitative chemical 
analysis, bacteriology, physiology, organic chemical pharmacy, immun- 
ology and serology. 

The validation examination for training has 3 tests: 

L The practical teat for the preparation of a clinical or chemical medicine. 

This test shall be proceeded by the written narration (without books) of the 
type of operation which, whA being executed might bo followed in the "Codex.” 

2. A test of reconnaissance of medicines the number of which shall bo fixed 
by the examination’s jury. 

An oral test upon pharmaceutical operations. 

3. A test upon medicines and prescriptions which might be given at the two 
tests shall be prepared by the director of the section of pharmacy with the 
collaboration of the professors, at the beginning of the scholar year and shall 

** p u #^ 


Examination* _ 

There are two annual sessions of examinations: The ordinary in July, the 
extraordinary during the last 2 weeks of September. 

The tests for these examinations shall be practical, written and oral. 


Professor's Statute 

The professor’s statute for the section of pharmacy fa the same as for 
the professors o£ the section of medicine. 

To be titular professor at the section of pharmacy, one must have been 
teaching during 6 years, or be in possession of a diploma from a school abroad, 
certifying that the candidate has studied the specialty during one year at* 
Idast • * 


Students ' 


The students are bound to assist at the theoretical courses, to be attentive 
to practical works. They must observe the greatest respect for their masters 
and a strict discipline in the work rootua. 
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College of Dentistry 
Regulation Excerpts 


Requirements for admission *re made to the Collie Secretariat each year 
from September 16 to the day after the publication of the results for the 
extraordinary session of “Bacealaureat,” 

The applicant shall have the following documents: 

!• A registration card if he is major and two photographs, 

2, An authorisation signed by his tutor if he is minor, 

' 3. Copy of his legal record, 

4, A vaccination certificate against infectious diseases (typhoid, diph- 
theria, small pox). r 

6. A recent health certificate. t * , 

6. His birth certificate. 

7. A certificate for completion of etudes seemdmrea, (Part 2). 

Any foreigner who wants to be admitted to the college shall add to toe 
preceding. list the following documents: 

a. His permission to reside. *» 

b. His university diplomas, 

c. ' A French translation legalised by his Consul of his documentary 

evidence with photograph attached. 

d. In place of a registration card,- an identification certificate with his 
photograph attached and signed by his Consul. 

Once admitted, the student pays a registration fee of 26 gourde* ($6.00) , 

The registration will be renewed free every year and gives right to a student 
card (with photograph). 

No on can be registered 6y correspondence or a third person. The registra- 
tion has to be made personally. 

No reimbursement shall be considered in the case of the student who would 
have to discontinue his studies. 

The registered student goes through a physical examination before a 
Medical Commission formed by the Dean. „ 

This examination shall be renewed every year at the beginning of the 
courses and shall be applied to all the personnel. 

« 

Teaching 

Teaching in view of toe stage of Chinirgicai Dentistry is theoretical, prac- 
tical and clinic. 

Detailed programs are established at the end of each scholar year for all the 
branches of theoretical teaching and for practical works. 

Each program is prepared by too professor or the person in charge of toe 
course* and presented to toe Dean who ases tost It is carried out. 


The examinations include practical, written, and oral 
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seal* of Marita 


rizceiient 

Very good 


- „ 100 
90-80 


Good 

* Pair ! 

Poor __ 

Bad - 

Nil 


- 40-80 


^ 60-80 


70 

65 


pt SO- 0 

me professors give the notSf to the Secretariat irhder seal. 

Ail th^^atudente of on® dase shall take the written examinations the —mb 
day and at the same time. \ « 

*' 0T organising and scheduling the examinations, the Dean shall take all 
necessary steps according to circumstances. 

Datf* time for examinations shall be fixed by the Dean; the students 
Mian be informed 2 weeks, in advance, by an advice of the Board of the 
College Secretariat. 

me written examinations shall be anonymous and shall have at least three 
questions on each subject matter. At the date fixed, the examinations’ room 
shall be closed to Dm students until the proper time. The length for examina- 
tions shall be of 2 hdurs for each subject matter. 


1,1 VvWoei “i( ^949, {Soigauiuiig tee tebOul of Nursing and eetablish- 
ing on a new basis the status of nurses graduated by tee Health Service. 

Article f-— The School of Nursing is now affiliated with tee University and 
upersien under the Department of Health supervision. 

ATiwie z. To ne regia tered at tee School of Nursing, tee candidate must 
have the following documents : 

Birth certificate 

Identification card 

certificate of good mend standards delivered by tee Justice erf Peace erf 
her residential town. * 

Health certificate from the Service of Health. 

orever eiementatre or a certificate from a secondary school recognised, 
vertuymg uu roe candidate had followed during on® year course® 
for Quatrieme. 

Artith The registered candidate* shell be from 18 to 30 years at tha 
raon And SAftll W8 m written niMimilmi 


Arttclw J. — The number erf admlaaiona at the School ©f Nursing la 
every year by the school director in agreement with tee Dean of the College 
of Medicine, the Director General of Health and tha Administrator of tha 
ueneral Hospital ... 


School or Nursing 

Low and Regulation Excerpts 



ir,evft or m higher education lard are dispensed from the admission 


concourse. 


4 
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Artur, It r-t-The School of Nursing might take in consideration the lustra- 
tions or passed examine tiona of a candidate from a foreign sehooL Tbs 
equivalence shall be granted upon presentation of adequate documents and 
application of Die student. In that case, the director of the school shall make 
inquiries concerning the distribution of studies in the sehooh-from which the 
student comas. * 

^ nid * s - — Tbe following disciplinary sanctions can be applied to tha 
students: warning, scolding, censure* temporary exclusion, expelling. 

r * * * t * ♦ $ 

. ,' 4 rticU J0 “ Thc ' Bub iert matters taught at the School of Nursing, are the 
loliowing: Nursing history, practical and theoretical nursing, professional 
moral, personal hygiene, normal nutrition, diet for si elm cm, dietetic practice, 
practical training of nursing in public health, public hygiene, sociological 
elements, principle* for mental hygiene and sickness, principle of social work, 
principle, of teaching, study of discussion of cases, professional capacity, and 
deontology. 

Elements of anatomy and physiology, microbiology, chemistry, general medi- 
cine, practical medicine, ehlrurgy and gynecology, mod if a 1 matters, contagious 
diseases, obstetric, pediatrics, ophthalmology, endocrinology, and laboratory 
techniques are included. 

The length of studies is three (8) full years * * * 

, ******* 

Artie*# If.— The diploma for nursing delivered by the Department of 
Health opon recommendation of the General Director of Health and the 
administration of rs'urses School, enables the possessor of it to practice in any 
hospital of the Republic or private medical assistance institution. 

******* 


Transitory Dispositions 

Article 15 , — In order to dispense a larger contribution of medical assistance 
in our country it has prepared some medical assistants or auxiliaries •£ 
both sexes to work in clinics and rural dispensaries. - 

In any case shall these assistants or auxiliaries be assimilated to graduate 
nurses or doctors. 

Before, receiving the authorisation enabling a person to practice at 
or auxiliary, the candidate most have a certificate stating that he achieved with 
success, the program of studies prepared by the General Administration of ' 
Health in agreement with the Department of Health. 

* ****** * 

i 

ArticU 19 i — The graduate nureea working for the Department of Public 
Health, shall be divided in four groups, each group having a distinctive 
insignia, 

ArtieU 17 . — To be a first class nurse, one must: 
a. Be graduated by a recognised School of Nursing, have prof«**d f ro m 
15 to 20 years ami have not had during that time any disciplinary 
punishments for serious professional fault. 
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b> To be a second dais nurse, one, must; 

Be iiaOBSsM by a recognised School of Nursing, have professed 
from 10 to 15 year* and have not had during that time any discipiin- 
ary punimhmm%tm for serious professional 

c. To be a third clmm Nuree, one muit: 

Be tradumted by a recognized Sohool of Nureing, have profess 
irom 5 to 10 y^AT^ %x 1 d have -not bed dorinjf that tim e any di»- 
Giplmmry punishment^ for-aeriotii profesckmkl fault. 

d, Tube a fourth cl«* Nurse* , 

Any graduated nurse working for toe Department of Hea» and 
not yet having 6 yean of Service. 


A -0 mlr MO, — =Th« number 01 nmife for n i st a no wtiond class is fif ai duri Pg 
toe fiscal year. A promotion am take place in differerit daw## only in ease of 
vacancy caused by retirement, demission or other, f 

Artois SI.— After 20 yeari of service, toe nurses who will he 55 years old, 
anall ha permitted to retire and a rent not exceeding half of tort? last salaries 
shall he paid to them, In case of accident or sickness caught ar hi la in service ; 
and after fteict control, toe nurse shall he allowed to retire no matter her age 
and toe rent paid to her. 


National School of Agriculture 
Regulation Excerpts 


Admission ' 

C Admission to the school takes place on a competition basis. 

2. The date for competition is published in the most important n^jes- 
papers of Port-au-Prince, 1 month at least in advance. 

8. To be admitted at the competition the candidate must be 23 years old 
at the most and in possession of a certificate de fin d’ Etude* Second a ire* 
(Jlaasiques (part I at least). The other conditions are given at each 
competition, 

A Any employee dismissed for a serious matter ; any student precedingly 
expelled from the School can in any case be admitted to take part in 
tha competition. 

Scholarships * 

-f 

6. Scholarship# shall not be given in cash, but as food, lodging, laundry 
during the scbolarity time. No allocations or indemnity jg given to the 
student*. ' ' 


Cmirtas, inammor ionB 

6. Tha awry day courses are made according to the school’s program. 



~ — ■ - . - mm - , m 1 

. ■ i ■. *; ■ - * 
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7. The examinations are annual and trimestrial. The trimestrial- exam- 
inations * re done by writing and the annual by writing and oral 

♦ • • • * * • 



Mark* 

18. 


The marks art giren upon a basia of 100. The average for grading 
is of 66. The student who fails, may go to the extraordinary session 
if the average he obtains is not inferior to 60 • • * 


\ 


Studies — Sanction of Studies 


26. 

26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


I 


The length for studies is 4 years. 

Hie program of studies includes theoretical courses, laboratory works, 
practical work in the fields, at the shop or at the clinic, excursions 
and a period of training. 

A great amount of time of the students shall be considered for prac- 
tical and laboratory work. 

At the aid of 4 years of studies, the student who obtains a general 
averpge%jual or superior to 66 percent, shall receive an agronomist 
diploma. 

For obtaining his diploma, the student must after completion of his 
last examinations, or during the 4 years of studies, accomplish a 
training of 8, months and get a satisfactory report upon this period 
of training • * • 


Tha Students — Genera) Rules 


82. 

S3. 

34. 


47 . 


The rules will be the same for all students. 

When a student is registered and follows the courses of the school, 
he is bound to follow all the regulations of the school. . 

The students must accomplish with efficiency all works whatsoever 
given to them for their formation and progress bf the school • • • 


Tite students are responsible for the school’s properties, books, tools, 
laboratory furnitures, which are given to them and in case of loss or 
deterioration caused by neglect, they shall reimburse the coat of the 
item, » . 


% 

i: t 

k 


87 . 

88 . 


Health Service 

When a student feels tick, he shall advise the administration at oam . 
If tiie case is serious or contagious, he shall be sent to the hospital, 
unless hi* parents take care of him. 

Medicines beside* the ones furnished by first aid shall be at the 
student’s expense. 

The transportation in town of an 111 student is — gmed by the school 
only in urgent 
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Discipline 

91 ./The disciplinary sanctions will depend upon the Bcnouaneaa of the 
These measures are the following: 

u Warning and Scolding made by the Professor or 
Administration. 

Temporary suspension of one week. 

Temporary suspension of one month. 

Temporary suspension of two months with the Iom of the 
ordinary session of examination, 
e. Expelling. 

Any student scolded three times during a month shall be suspended 
for a week by the School’s Administration. The other diaciplinary 
sanctions shall be fixed by the Council of Professors • * • 


b. 

c. 

d. 


92 . 


Criteria Governing Grants-ln Aid 1 


The Inter-American *^chools Service allocate, grante-in-aid to certain 
binaUonal American-sponsored, 'nonprofit, nomsectarian, community-owned 
. * chooI « ^ Latin America, on the elementary and secondary levels, to assist 
them in employing trained administrators and teachers from the United States 
to obtain professional materials and supplies, and for other related educational 
purpose*. 

Following are the principal criteria governing the granting of funds to 
these schools: 

1. Only thaw schools that are open to nationals of the country in 
which they are located may receive grants. 

2. Each grant must be approved in principle by the United States 
embassy in the country concerned. 

3. Grants are forwarded to the schools through the United States 
embassies in their respective countries. 

4. All grants must have the final approval of the Advisory Committee 
on the Inter-American Schools Service of the American Council on 
Education., 

5. Grants are not made to church-connected, company, or privately 
owned schools. 

6. Each school receiving a grant must have a charter or permit from 
the authorities in the country in which it U loaded. 

7. Schools receiving grants must be incorporated in such manner as 
will prevent use of funds by unauthorized individuals or organisations. 

8. Each school receiving a grant must have a United States eitixeh as 
director, except in emergencies. 

» K 
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